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THE ISLAND OF MOEN. 

“This little island,” says the ubiquitous Mr. 
Murray, “is in reality one of the loveliest spots in 
Denmark,” which is a remark as true as it is free 
from guide-book conventionality ; and its charm 
is to some extent intensified by the comparative 
difficulty of access. Situated to the south of Sealand, 
with the blue waters of the Baltic lapping its shores 
on every side, it lies secluded from the turmoil of 
the outer world, affording continual pleasure to the 
fleeting crowd which in the spring and summer 
visits its celebrated cliffs. Among other ways, 

may reach it by a tiny cockleshell of a steam- 

t, which starts from the railway terminus at 
Masnedsund. On your way you sail through a 
channel bordered on the Sealand side with a dark 
belt of green sloping down to and fringing the 
water's edge. Slowly the little island displays 
itself as you are rocked along in the cockleshell, 
and Stege, its principal town, demands instant 
and absorbing attention as its all-prevailing red 
roofs grow redder and redder the nearer you 
approach. And then you land at the pier—quite 
a big pier, too, for Stege has often to entertain the 
steamers which call on their way between 
some northern ports and bring their complement 





of pilgrims to the famous “ Klint,” to say nothing 
of the various trading vessels, steam and sailing, 
which bear to the island the produce of the outer 
world, without which even Moén could not be 
happy or contented. And here let me utter a 
word to the wise (which will apply to all who read 
this) : heed not the solicitations of the drivers who 
beset you, resist their blandishments, banish their 
over-officious presence from your mind, and resolve 
to have none of them. It is not more than nine 
miles from Stege to Liselund, where the cliffs are, 
and that represents two hours’ good walking and 
a splendid appetite for the dinner they will give 
you at Liselund if you are more fortunate in being 
able to order Danish dishes than I was. 

Stege, quaintest of little towns, will detain you, 
and not unpleasant will the detention be. It has 
quite an air of importance, as befitteth a capital, 
and its town hall—built in Moorish style on one 
of the sides of the broad open space which forms, 
I suppose, the centre of Stege’s commercial and 
municipal importance—is not an uninteresting 
building. Then there is a characteristic Danish 
country church, whose tower forms a conspicuous 
object in the view of Stege as seen from the sea ; 
there is also a post-office of doubtful, very doubtful, 
architectural origin, and I dare say that Stege can 
boast of even more in the way of public buildings 
than these, but of that it interested me not to 
inquire. As you leave the town the road leads 
under a gateway, an ancient and crumbling rem- 
nant, which still stands to attest Stege’s importance 
in the past—a past which boasts of a very respect- 
able antiquity. The road winds along through a 
diversified country, passing now and again a tiny 
hamlet with its quaint church, and towards its end 
leads over several hills, rising gradually until it 
ends in the farmyard at Liselund. No doubt you 
expected this was a village; it is only a large 
farmhouse, where there is ample accommodation 
for the traveller. And again, if you are wise (but 
why should I even hint at such an impossibility as 
the contrary ?), spend the evening on the summit 
of the Klint, watching the changeful sea as its blue 
wavelets lave the shore below or beat against the 
distant cliffs of Sweden, glistening white as the 
dying sun bathes the main in a radiant glow, and 
builds for himself castles of cloudland beauty, 
lovelier than any fabric of poet’s finest dream. 
Then, wandering back through the miniature 
forest which flourishes on the top of the Klint, you 
steal to rest with that sense of satisfaction a Briton 
always feels after he has eaten a good dinner or 
enjoyed what he “came out for to see.” A bathe 
in the Baltic as an alternative for A. J. M.’s 
beloved tub (ante, p. 343) would not be scoraed 
even by that gentleman himself; and this as a 
consequence brings you at once to the base of the 
cliffs for which Moén is celebrated. 

Down several hundreds of feet, through a cleft 
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not unlike one of the larger chines of the Isle of 
Wight, you come to the beach (how prosaic we are 
in this boasted century, for here there must needs 
be a refreshment pavilion !), and you are at once 
face to face with the cliffs. They remind one 
much of those at Freshwater, being formed of 
chalk with layers of flint, and are hardly so 
fine. They extend some distance along the sea- 
shore, towering precipitously above one, and pre- 
senting varied and fantastic forms of rocky gran- 
deur. Their superior beauty over so many others 
of the same formation consists in the rich vegeta- 
tion on the summit, which is mostly covered by 
megnificent beechwoods : remarks which are not 
mine, but are taken from Murray’s Handbook for 
Denmark, And this vegetation may truly be called 
rich or magnificent, and the many peeps of beauty 
which the wanderer among it sane fully repay 
him for his journey to Moen, In the spring it is 
finest, but at all times it must be fine. And having 
wandered at will until you have drunk in some of 
the sweets of this favoured region, and gazed over 
the Baltic, mayhap for the last time, as its sunlit 
waves surge and swell under the influence of the 
morning breeze, and have treasured up in the 
storehouse of your memory some of the vivid 
recollections of this most memory-stirring spot, 
you return and become horribly prosaic over your 
orders for breakfast (do take two or three essen- 
tially Danish dishes to impart some sort of romance 
and poetry to the meal), which you have much 
difficulty in making the Danish maid understand. 
Asked if she knows German, she answers in the 
affirmative ; but when you begin to talk she knows 
not a word —perhaps it was my German she 
could not comprehend. So you leave yourself at 
her mercy, as che volubly asks you in Danish what 
you will take. You hear the word café, and you 
say “ Yes” to all the rest, knowing or hoping 
it will be all right. Such is the daring of man 
when reduced to desperation by the prospect of 
involuntary fasting. 

A farewell to the fairest things must come, 
whatever the pang it costs the bidder; and the 
cockleshell bears you once more to the outer 
world, away from the seclusion and repose of the 
little island, so full of beauty and attraction, so 
free from the vulgar intrusion of the ordinary run 
of tourists, and therefore so totally different from 
the better known but not more beautiful spots 
nearer home. R. P. Hampton Roserts. 





THE HYCSOS IN EGYPT. 
(Concluded from p. 445.) 
Africanus, whose lists of the Egyptian dynasties 
have been transmitted to us by Tenssiion,. has 
iven a most exaggerated account of the Shepherd 
omination, such as Eusebius evidentl ew 
nothing of, and Syncellus himself reject Mis- 





led by the Josephean numbers with which we are 
dealing, he has filled the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth dynasties with this alien race, and 
given them a period in all of 954 years, which no 
conquering nation could have occupied without 
complete amalgamation with the conquered and 
a permanent settlement among them. It is, there- 
fore, amazing that such eminent Egyptologists as 
Lepsius, Bunsen, and others should have been led 
to adopt such an improbable theory, unless, indeed, 
it were with the view of extending the chronology. 
I entirely reject his scheme, while I am glad to 
produce Africanus as a remarkable evidence, in 
another respect, to the truth of my own. 

5. Africanus’s testimony to the 393 years of 
Manetho.— His fifteenth is the s#me as Josephus’s 
Hycsos dynasty, which Eusebius has made his 
seventeenth, preceding, as it should, the Theban 
eighteenth. But curiously we find that Africanus 
has employed it in a double form, though in 
the second case unconsciously. His list of the 
eighteenth dynasty starts, not from its true 
beginning, but from the reign of Chebros, its 
second king, in whose first year he places the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, and to which 
he assigns the date of 1667 B.c. From that point 
to the end of the dynasty there are 263 years, but 
he states that it commenced 130 years before the 
reign of Chebros and the Exodus. These 130 
years added to the 263 of the dynasty give exactly 
393 years as, in his view, the whole period of time 
between the commencement of the eighteenth 
dynasty and the close of it in the twentieth year 
of Amenophath, just as we have seen it above, 
calculated from the list of Josephus and the sum- 
mation of Manetho. In so doing, however, he has 
fallen into a singular mistake by including in this 
dynasty the period of Hycsos rule that preceded 
it, while he has dropped 130 years from the latter 
part of it which it ought to have contained. This 
arrangement of the time is, however, not altogether 
accidental, as I now proceed to show, and to 
deduce from it results still more remarkable. 

6. Africanus’s testimony to the 105 years of 
Hycsos domination.—What are these 130 years 
with which he precedes the reign of Chebros and 
the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt? Where 
did he get them, and why does he put them there? 
He is either unable or unwilling to explain this 
mystery, for he gives not a word of information 
about them nor seems to include them in his 
general chronology. With the knowledge, how- 
ever, that we have acquired from our previous in- 
vestigations we are at no loss to identify them 
with Eusebius’s seventeenth dynasty. The twenty- 
five years of Amosis, which he has omitted at the 
head of the eighteenth dynasty, are of course 
included in them. When these are removed what 
is our surprise and pleasure to meet with our old 
acquaintance the 105 years, which Eusebius has 
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shown in his canon to belong to the Shepherds 
before the eighteenth dynasty began? They are 
also found here, as the archeologist would say, in 
situ, although Africanus has blunderingly attempted 
to put them into the imperial Theban dynasty, by 
which the aliens were crushed and superseded. 
This is a singularly curious discovery, but it is a 
most valuable and important one. Observe, too, 
how the old chronographer has assigned no names 
to these years nor reigns of kings, as if he inserted 
them knowing that they should be there, but not 
knowing why or what they were. Thus we have 
Africanus bearing distinct testimony to the historic 
truth of Eusebius in respect to the 105 years of 
Shepherd domination, a witness evidently un- 
conscious of the importance, and even of the import, 
of his evidence, which is all the more valuable on 
that very account. But there remains a circum- 
stance to be elicited here more curious and signi- 
ficant still, to which I next proceed. 

7. Africanus’s testimony to the contemporaneous 
rule of the Hycsos kings with those of the eighteenth 
dynasty.—I have said that the twenty-five years 
of the reign of Amosis, the first Theban king after 
the recovery of their supremacy, must be found 
imbedded somewhere in those 130 years described 
above. A very remarkable discovery here rewards 
our research ; but we must look for a moment to 
the list of the Shepherd kings. Africanus has 
clearly displaced two of the reigns, and put them 
out of the order which both Josephus and Pasebins 
have given them. I therefore take the liberty 
to restore them to their proper places in the list, 
and now observe that the years assigned to all the 
kings are the same that they usually have, with 
the exception of Pachnan, who has sixty-two years, 
a sum that must contain the missing years of 
Amosis. Accordingly it is found that instead of the 
thirty-seven years that properly belong to him he 
has 37 + 25—62, so that we find the reign of Amosis 
not where it might have been expected, at the close 
of the 130 years, and close to Chebros, but attached 
to the reign of Pachnan in the oddest position 
imaginable. The most interesting feature of this 
case, however, which will be found deserving of our 
very careful study, has now been reached. The 
reign of Amosis has been stuck by Africanus just 
about where it ought to be, i.e. 105 years from the 
head of the seventeenth dynasty. The 105th year 
is the fifth of Apophis, or five years after the reign 
of Pachnan, as I have shown before, and Afri- 
canus, by some fortunate destiny, has been made 
to fasten Amosis’s reign here just where his reign 
commenced. From that date, when the Hycsos 
were driven from power, the two dynasties con- 
tinued to reign contemporaneously down to the 
time of Amenophis III., under whom, as we have 
seen, the government of the Hycsos came to an 
end. If our opinion of the coetaneous rule of these 
two dynasties was formerly a conjecture, it is here 





established by Africanus as a fact. Properly the 
reign of Amosis should have been attached to that 
of Apophis, in whose time it began ; but the fear 
probably of making his reign suspiciously long dis- 
posed Africanus to unite it to the smaller reign of 
Pachnan, not knowing probably what he was 
doing. 

8. Another and equally remarkable proof of the 
historic verity of the 105 years of Shepherd rule, 
between the banishment of the royal Theban family 
to Ethiopia and their return, is to be found in the 
list of the twelfth dynasty as giveu by all the 
three authorities, Eusebius, Syncellus, and Afri- 
canus. In this dynasty there are seven reigns, of 
which Lambares, the fourth king, is said to be he 
who constructed the labyrinth in the Arsenoite 
Nome as a sepulchre for himself, and who we 
know, from the researches of Dr. Lepsius, was the 
monarch in whose time the invasion of the Shep- 
herds took place, when he was driven with his 
court into Ethiopia. The whole time allotted by 
Eusebius to this dynasty is 245 years, though the 
summation of his list amounts to only 182. The 
reason of this discrepancy seems to be that the last 
three anonymous reigns are erroneously set down, 
or wrongly copied, at forty-two years. Africanus 
errs still more evidently when he gives to these 
three reigns only twenty years, and makes the 
whole only 160. As they stand, however, in all 
the three accounts, the first four kings have 140 
years, which, subtracted from 245, leave exactly 
105 years to their three unknown successors. 
These three, together with Lambares, who fled, 
were those who continued to keep up in Ethiopia 
the semblance of monarchy for 105 years, but the 
details of whose obscure lives and times were un- 
known to our epitomists, and therefore stand 
unrecorded. This, I think, has never before been 
observed. The names of all the kings of the 
twelfth dynasty, though we have now gathered 
them from the monuments, were unknown to the 
ancient chronographers, and thus their very absence 
is proof of the fact that I seek to establish. But 
the preservation of the period of 105 years on the 
side of the legitimate family, as it has been pre- 
served on the side of the intruders, as the true and 
accurate length of the usurpation, has clearly put 
into our hand, as I think, the key that opens up 
the mysteries of this important period of Egyptian 
history. D. Kerr. 

Dunse. 

P.S.—In reply to Dr. Brewer, I have to say 
that, having to deal with the numbers of Josephus, 
I have also made use of his names, and indicated 
as much ; for I have called Tethmosis the head of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and “ Amenophis (Me- 
nephthah),” the son of Rameses the Great, of the 
nineteenth dynasty. There is an Amenophis, to 
whom I have referred, in the eighteenth dynasty 
(the eighth name in Josephus’s list), whom, for 
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distinction’s sake, I have designated Ameno- 
phis III., as he is commonly called ; but there is 
no Amenophis at the end of that dynasty. As 
for the Hyesos, I have referred for them to Euse- 
bius’s Canon and History, and there can be no 
possible mistake, I think, about them. 


AUSTRALIAN HERALDRY.* 

Australia.—Arg., on a cross gu. five mullets of 
the field : 1, a fleece, round the body a collar with 
ring ; 2,a garb; 3, a ship in full sail ; all ppr. 
Crest, The sun rising or. Supporters—Dexter, a 
kangaroo regardant or ; Sinister, an emu regardant 
arg. Motto, Advance Australia. 

Adelaide, 8.A., City of.—Az., a cross gu.: 1, a 
ship; 2, a fleece, round the body a collar with ring; 
3, bull’s head cabossed ; 4, a garb; all ppr. Crest, 
A mailed arm holding a pickaxe, ppr. Supporters— 
D., a lion; S., a kangaroo regardant ; both ppr. 
Motto, Ut prosint omnibus conjuncti. (Assumed 
May 23, 1859.) 

Adelaide, See of.—Arg., on a cross between four 
estoiles gu. a crozier or. 

Adelaide, Dean and Chapter.—Arg., a cross 
fleurie between four estoiles gu. 

Adelaide, University of. —No arms, 1878. 

Ballaarat, Vict., City of.—No arms, 1878. 

Ballaarat, See of.—Erm.,a mill rind sa., on a 
chief azure a celestial crown or. (Assumed 1874.) 

Ballaarat, East, Town of.— Quarterly, az. and 
gu., on a cross arg. four mullets gu. : 1, a miner’s 
cradle ; 2, railway engine ; 3, a garb ; 4, a fleece ; 
all or. Motto, For one for all. (Assumed 1857. 

Collingwood, Vict., City of.—No arms, 1878. 
Crest, A stag’s head erased or. Motto, Labor. 

Daylesford, Vict., Borough of.— Motto, Concord 
and progress. 

Dunedin, N.Z., See of.—Gu., St. Andrew bear- 
ing his cross, ppr., on a canton az. three mullets of 
eight points arg. (Assumed 1867.) 

Emerald Hill, Vict., Town of.—Crest, A ship 
under full steam and sail on waves of sea, ppr. 
Motto, In ordine primum. 

Essendon and Flemington, Vict., Borough of.— 
No arms, 1878. Motto, Certum pete finem. 

Fitzroy, Vict., City of.—Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
France and England quarterly ; 2, Scotland ; 3, 
Treland ; over all a baton sinister compony of six 
arg. and az. Supporters—D., a lion gard. or, 
gorged with a collar counter compony arg. and az. 
and ducally crowned az. ; S.,a greyhound arg. and 
gorged as the dexter. Motto, Et decus et pretium 
recti. (Arms of the Duke of Grafton.) 

Geelong, Vict., Town of.—Quarterly, 1, Gu. a 
sheep standing in grass ; 2, Az.,a garb; 3, Arg.,a 

* Abbreviations.—N.S.W., New South Wales; N.Z., 
New Zealand; 8.A., South Australia; W.A., Western 
Australia; Tasm., Tasmania; Vict., Victoria; Qid., 
Queensland. 











ship in full sail on waves of sea ; 4, Or, a tun fess- 
wise and in chief three bunches of grapes ereet ; 
all ppr. ; surtout, on an inescutcheon arg. a kan- 
garoo sejant erect regard., ppr. Crest, The sun 
rising or. Motto, By the right use of God's gifts, 
(Assumed April 23, 1850.) 

Hindmarsh, 8.A., Town of.—No arms, 1878, 
Crest, A lion ramp. gard. Motto, Nil nisi patria. 

Hobart Town, Tasm., City of.—Arg., a rake and 
pitchfork saltirewise, heads upwards, crossed by a 
scythe, the handle in fess, the blade to the dexter 
and hanging downwards, the whole surmounted by 
a garb with a sickle issuing from its upper sinister 
side, all ppr. Crest, A plough sa. Supporters— 
D., a kangaroo regard. ; S., an emu regard. ; both 
ppr. Motto, Sic fortis Hobartia crevit. 

Hotham, Vict., Town of.—Arg., four bars az., on 
a canton or a Cornish chough sa. beaked and 
membered gu. Supporters—Two sailors, each 
holding a cutlass in the exterior hand, ppr. Motto, 
Lead on. (Assumed Sept. 30, 1859.) 

Jas. Sim. 
Melbourne, Victoria. 
(To be continued.) 





Fietpixe tHe Noveist.—The other day, in 
turning over a volume of Chambers’s Journal, I 
came upon an article descriptive of the celebrated 
case of Elizabeth Canning and Mary Squires, 
a gipsy, which divided the nation into two parties 
or factions in the last century. It will be re- 
membered that Canning was a domestic servant, 
who on Jan. 1, 1753, disappeared on her way from 
her uncle’s, near Moorfields, where she had spent 
the day. Nothing was heard of her for a month ; 
then she was found almost divested of clothes, 
and told a tale of having been shut up and 
robbed of her garments, being sustained only on 
bread and water. Squires’s house was pitched on 
by somebody or other as one that answered to her 
description, and after some little hesitation Can- 
ning swore that this was the place, and that 
Squires and one Susannah Wells were the people 
who had robbed and imprisoned her, until she 
liberated herself by creeping out of a boarded-up 
window. The two were condemned to death, and 
would have been hanged but for the good sense of 
the Lord Mayor of London; and after a long 
struggle, the a being against the convicts, 
Squires and Wells were pardoned, and Canning 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for perjury. 
Some of her dupes gave her one hundred pounds 
as @ solatium, but there is no question that she 
had spent the month in concubinage or had with- 
drawn herself in order to be delivered of a child. 

On further “looking up” the case in a scarce 
book, Grainger’s Wonderful Museum, I there found 
to my surprise that Henry Fielding was the magis- 
trate before whom the charge against Squires and 
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Wells was first heard. He seems to have pre- 
judged the case from the first, and, not satisfied 
with that, actually wrote a pamphlet on the side of 
Canning. This production is no better than might 
have been expected, and it does not appear in his 
published works. Neither does it elevate his re- 
putation for acuteness. He would appear, how- 
ever, to have realized the possibility that he had 
been made a dupe, for he says (and this is the 
only extract I shall make) : “In solemn truth, 
the only error I can be charged with in this case is 
an error in sagacity. If E. Canning be guilty of 
a false accusation, I own she hath been capable of 
imposing on me.” So much for a contest of wits 
between an artful servant girl and the great English 
novelist. G. H. W. 
Bath. 


CINDERELLA AND HER Sviprer.—In the Times 
of December 23 and 24, 1878, appeared two ex- 
cellent letters on this subject. The pantomime of 
Cinderella, then announced, gave occasion for 
them. The first writer, signing himself X., said :— 

“As thousands of the new generation will receive 

lasting impressions of that famous tale, it may not be 
inopportune to protest against the vulgar error which 
persistently gives to Cinderella a glass slipper. The fairy 
gave her pantoufles de vuir (a costly fur) and not de verre, 
as repeated by ignorant story-tellers.” 
The second writer, E. de B., of course agrees to 
all this, and adds one of the two forms of the 
story of the person whom he in error calls “ Signor 
de Coucies,” with whom the use of vair originated. 
The designation “Signor” would make him Italian ; 
but he was, De la Colombiére tells us (Science 
Heroique, Paris, 1669), “un Seigneur de l’ancienne 
et illustre Maison de Coucy en Picardie,” a family 
so well satisfied “de sa condition” that their 
saying was, “Je ne suis Roy ne Prince aussi. Je 
suis le Sieur de Coucy.” I should like to give 
both stories, but I am afraid to encroach upon the 
space of “N. & Q.” However, neither of these 
writers explained iow so absurd a mistake came 
to be made. The history of the fur itself, vair, 
will make this plain. I will translate from De la 
Colombiére’s chapter (p. 59), “ Dy Vair”:— 

“ And with regard to vair...... it was composed of pieces 
brought together, made in the shape of Fittle vessels of 
glass (petits pots de verre), which the furriers joined with 
white furs.” 

He then mentions the two kinds :— 

“That which has the least number of rows, and is of 
three rows, is called Belfry of Vair (Beffroi de Vair) ; 
and that which has the most, and is of five or six rows, 
is called Menu Vair; the Belfry also making itself 
known by this, namely, that the first figure which is on 
the dexter side of the chief is always metal and is made 
in the shape of a bell. Instead of which pure Vair is in 
the shape of a glass (en forme de verre).”’ 


shapes which composed it ; between vair and verre 
(not the materia], but) a drinking glass. And in 
England we allowed pronunciation to mislead us 
so far that we have long translated, not only vair 
into verre, but verre into the material of glass 
instead of the small glass-shaped figures of the fur 
which formed the pantoufle de vair. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


A Few Inte Worps.—I think it is Mark Tapley 
who says to his master how curious it is to look at 
a newspaper, for you always see in one column 
persons advertising for that which every one in the 
next is anxious to supply. The supply and the 
demand, however, do not always fit. There is an 
instance in “N. & Q.” of the 7th inst. Mr. Staven- 
HAGEN Jonss (ante, p. 449) asks, From whom did 
the racehorse Sir Bevys derive his name? At 
p. 451 Mr. Jonn E. Barvey says there is a Sir 

3evis Thelwall mentioned in Howell’s Familiar 
Letters. 

I was once travelling wi!l: Crabb Robinson, and 
a lady in the same carriage said, “O, Mr. Robin- 
son, you are an antiquarian.” “Madam,” he replied, 
“T am a noun, and not an adjective. An antiquary, 
if you please.” I have often told the story when I 
have been addressed as an antiquarian, and I sup- 
pose I shall have to do so again and again, for I 
see that even in “N. & Q.” (ante, p. 453) the late 
Mr. Albert Way is spoken of [in a quoted para- 
graph —Ep.] as “ the well-known antiquarian.” 

In Kent this week I inquired of a labourer my 
road through a wood, and he told me I was to go 
on tili I came to “four went ways,” and then I 
was to take the left. I see Halliwell gives “ Went, 
a cross way”; but until I consulted him I did 
not know whether my country friend was guilty 
of using, as some of the Kentish people do, or used 
to do, the »—the digamma of our friend Coote— 
instead of the v. 

In this trip I noticed how abbreviations and 
corruptions of the names of places may creep 
in. Numerous trucks were chalked “GEnd” 
meaning Gravesend. When the New Zea- 
lander goes there to spend a happy day, he will 
not perhaps be able to recognize it by its original 
name. On my return, by another route, I found 
that the porters at Shoreham and St. Mary Cray 
announced that we had arrived at “ Shram ” and 
* Emeray.” Carry. 


Post Days.—A curious old observance in the 
city of London has this year been broken through. 
Before penny postage Tuesdays and Fridays had 
been the foreign post days, and further, the days 
for negotiating foreign bills on the Royal Ex- 
change, even after there were daily mails. In the 
old times of residence in the City the merchant 





A drinking glass without a foot being thus the 
pattern of the far vair, a confusion sooner or later 
arose from the pronunciation of the fur and of the 


and his clerks remained at work till ten or eleven 
at night. On those mghts he was safe to be at 
home, and a supper was a certain finish. On the 
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exodus of residents from the City, on postal ex- 
tension and postal reform, a number of old gentle- 
men with pigtails persisted in making up their 
Tuesday and Friday mails, and, as they had no 
longer City homes, would sup at the City Club 
and defy Rowland Hill and all his wiles. Now 
the foreign bill days are made Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, the latter day being at length arranged 
to suit the Hebrew members, who are chief dealers, 
and the exchange is held at an earlier hour. 
Hype Ciarke. 


Tae Covma as A Nore or Etision.—Abp. 
Trench, in his English Past and Present, says : 
“The comma, an apparent note of elision, being 
& mere modern expedient, ‘a late refinement,’ as 
Ash calls it, to distinguish the genitive singular 
from the plural cases.” What can be said of the 
following !— 

** This wretchid world’is transmutacion 
As wele and wo, now pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due discrecion, 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour.” 
Balade of the Village without Paintyng. 
MEDWEIG. 


“Tv pocers.”—This is known as an inscription 
on a tea-chest. I have lately noticed the follow- 
ing account of its being so used :— 

“ A correspondent observing this paragraph in a news- 
paper,—‘ Harry Erskine, the Selwyn of Edinburgh, 
puzzled the wits of his acquaintance by inscribing on a 
tea-chest the words tu doces,,—observes that this pun 
was on the tea-chest of tse Rev. John Coulson, F.R.S., 
above fifty years ago, when he was master of the mathe- 
matical school at Rochester. He was after that at 
Sidney Coll., and Lucasian professor of mathematics, 
Cambridge.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. \xi., pt. i., 
p. 259, March, 1791. 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Tae Last and Present Centuries.—In an 
obituary notice of Canon Beadun, the Times states 
that he took his degree in the first year of the 
present century. This is an error; his B.A. 
degree is dated, in the list of Oxford graduates, 
May, 1800. Now, the last century ended, as it 
appears to me, on Dec. 31, 1800, and the present 
commenced on Jan. 1, 1801. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





Wives or Peers anp Baronets.— 

1, Alpha, Marquess of Beta, and Gamma, Baron 
Delta, die. Their widows are described as Aleph, 
Marchioness of Beta, and Ghimel, Lady ta. 
This is all correct. 





2. Sir Alpha Beta, a baronet, predeceased his 
wife, who thereupon, in her widowhood, wrote her 
name in books, &c., as “ Aleph, Lady Beta.” 

3. Sir Gamma Delta, baronet, survived his wife, 
and caused her name to be inserted in the mor- 
tuary column of the Times as “Ghimel, Lady 
Delta, wife of Sir Gamma Delta,” &c. 

These instances are personally known to me. 
Are the last two correct? I always thought that 
the legal designation of the widow of a baronet or 
knight is Dame. Was Sir Gamma Delta correct 
in styling his late wife “Ghimel, Lady Delta” ? 
Now let me ask another question respecting a point 
for which I find no provision in the authentic list 
of precedence drawn up by the late Sir Charles G. 
Young, Garter. Foreigners and foreign titles are 
entitled to no legal precedence in England. Aleph, 
a British subject, marries Beta, a foreign marquis, 
count, viscount, baron, n’importe quot. All Beta’s 
children are counts and countesses, or the like, as 
the case may be. In the course of time Beta dies, 
and his widow returns to British territory with 
a family of counts and countesses. This lady, I 
take it, occupies in Great Britain the same degree 
of precedence to which she was entitled previously 
to her marriage, and neither more nor less. Am 
I correct ? Eques. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Hannan More’s Lire.—Amongst several 
attacks which were made upon this lady one of 
the most violent was the Infe of Hannah More, 
with a Critical Review of her Writings, by the 
Rev. Sir Archibald Mac Sarcasm, Bart., 8vo., 
printed at Bristol 1802, pp. viii and 208. A MS. 
note in my copy asserts that the writer was “ W. 
Shaw,”—I presume meaning the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Shaw, mentioned in Shoberl’s Dictionary of 
Living Authors, 1816, as the writer of Suggestions 
on a Plan of National Education, 1801 ; A Ser- 
mon preached before the Grateful Society at Bristol, 
1809 ; and a Visitation Sermon preached at Bed- 
minster, 1810 ; and Rector of Chelvy, Somerset. 
Can any information be given to prove or disprove 
this? And is it known when Dr. W. Shaw died? 
I have failed to find any obituary notice of him. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


TxroporE Hoox.—I have among my auto- 
graphs the rough proof of a prospectus of a “ His- 
tory of Hanover,” to be published by subscription, 
hy Theodore Edward Hook, Esq. The corrections 
in the margin are in Hook’s handwriting, and the 
proof itself was probably printed in or about 1830 
or 1831. “Subscriptions,” it is stated, “ will be 
received at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co., 
Bankers, St. James’s Street” ; and the price of 
the two volumes was fixed at three guineas, or for 
large-paper copies at five guineas. Was this work 
ever actually published ? or was it ever complete 
in MS.? I fo not see it mentioned in the full 
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and accurate list of Hook’s works in Allibone’s 
Dictionary. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Castte or CuItton ayp Byrron.—In 
Murray’s handbook, Switzerland, Savoy, &c., p. 191, 
1874, it is stated that “Byron’s name on one of the 

illars (in the castle) is a forgery : those of Shelley, 
Dickens, H. B. Stowe, &c., are genuine.” In the 
Memoirs of Rev. Francis Hodgson (vol. ii. p. 116) 
the Rev. Henry Drury (Byron’s friend) states in a 
letter to Hodgson, bearing date August 22, 1820, 
“Visited Voltaire at Ferney, Gibbon at Lausanne, 
and Byron at Chillon, where he has cut his name 
on the pillar.” Now Drury visited Chillon exactly 
three years and eleven months after Byron, and I 
am inclined to think that he would have, at that 
time, been in a position to judge, from inquiries on 
the spot and internal evidences, as to the authen- 
ticity or forgery of the carving in question. Will 
Mr. Murray’s editor be so kind as to give tourists 
his reasons for branding Byron’s signature as a 
forgery? I need scarcely say that the interest 
(already great) of that particular piilar would be 
heightened by whatever evidence could be produced 
in favour of authenticity. 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 
Auteuil, Paris. 


Tue “ Katerposcorg,” a LivERPOoL MAGAZINE. 
—Some years ago I possessed, though they have 
now been lost, two volumes of a weekly magazine 
in quarto form, issued in Liverpool, styled the 
Kaleidoscope, taking its name presumably from 
the optical tcy invented by Sir David Brewster in 
1817. To the best of my remembrance it was 
ublished about 1820 or 1822, and, as I have 
eard, under the editorship of Egerton Smith, the 
well-known founder of the Liverpool Mercury, and 
long connected with the Liberal press in that town. 
There were in its pages many interesting miscel- 
laneous articles by different writers, and its pub- 
lication must certainly have been one of the earliest 
experiments made of issuing a cheap popular 
periodical. Liverpool at that time possessed quite 
a coterie of literary men, as the Roscoes, Dr. 
Shepherd, and Dr. Currie, who perhaps might 
have been amongst its contributors. Egerton 
Smith was an active man in founding mechanics’ 
institutes, and as an instance of his physical 
powers is said to have swam across the estuary of 
the Mersey from Liverpool to the opposite shore. 
How many volumes of the Kaleidoscope were 
issued, and how long a career did it run ? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arms or Harrow Scnoot.—When were the 
arms now borne by this school first assumed? It 
is very improbable that they were the founder's, 
as John Lyon was only a yeoman ; but I suppose 





that the arms, Azure, a lion rampant argent, have 
some reference to him. Ep. GamsBrer-Howe. 
51, Earl’s Court Square, 8. W. 


“Leco HENRICO FILIO MEO UNAM IUPAM DE 
BLAKALYR, CUM FURRURA DE FFYCHOVS.”—In the 
will of Roger Tremayle, of Sidbury, co. Devon, 
A.D. 1428, is the item, “Lego Henrico filio meo 
unam iupam de blakalyr, cum furrura de ffychovs.” 
Query, the meaning of “ blakalyr.” G. F. W. 


A MS. List or Irish Sarnts.—In a long MS. 
list of early Irish saints I have encountered the 
following names, and shall be much obliged to any 
of your readers who can assist me in their identi- 
fication : Cerbani, Catheri, Nissee, Muchti. 

F. E. Warren. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 


Earty Printinc.—I have in my possession a 
copy of Peraldus de Fide et Legibus, printed at 
Augsburg by Ginther Zainer in the year 1469. 
The book is in its original binding (oak boards), 
and (with the exception of four leaves, which I 
propose to have replaced in fac-simile) is in the 
most excellent state of preservation. The Medi- 
tationes Vite Jesu Christi, printed by Zainer in 
the preceding year, is shown at the British Museum 
as one of the earliest productions of the printing 
press in Germany. Am I right in supposing that 
I possess a very rare work ? 

Cua>-es Stewart, M.A. 


Cotton or Oxrennoatu, co. Kent.—Where 
can I find an account of the descendants of William 
Cotton, son of Thomas Cotton, of Lanwade, co. 
Cambridge, who married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Sir Richard Culpepper, Sheriff of Kent, a.p. 
1472, and who settled in Kent on the lands in- 
herited by his wife? Was there any marriage or 
connexion between the Cottons of Oxenhoath and 
the Hornes of Horne’s Place and Kenardington, 
co. Kent ? H. 


“ Coxrr” For “Cocoa.”—I have met with the 
spelling “coker” for “cocoa.” Is there any au- 
thority for this are. or, I should surmise, 
violation of orthography ? W. T. Lounpie. 

Grammar School, Great Grimsby. 


Joun TaYtor, THE Water Poet, was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
according to the Biographia Dramatica, but 
according to other authorities in that of St. Mar- 
tin. Which is correct ? R. Inetts. 


[Mr, Hare, in Walks in London, says the former.] 


“ CenTENARIAN,” &c.— When did this and other 
words ending in arian, to denote people of sixty, 
seventy, and eighty years of age, come into use? 
Dr. Johnson does not admit any of them. PP, 
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Scotcu TerriroriaAL Namgs.—One occasionally 
sees in the papers the imposing names of Mackin- 
tosh of Mackintosh, Mackinnon of Mackinnon, 
Macgregor of Macgregor, Macleod of Macleod, 
MacDougall of MacDougall, &c., and these families 
a r so designated in The Landed Gentry. 
Shall I be displaying crass ignorance in asking to 
be enlightened as to the exact localities in which 
severally lie the estates of Mackintosh, Mackinnon, 
Macgregor, Macleod, and MacDougall, which their 
chieftains are “of”? I confess to having the 
gravest doubts regarding their existence. The 
origin of the surnames I have enumerated is in 
most cases pretty clear, although the intervening 
descents are not in every case evident. Macleod, 
of course, distinguished the son of Leod, just as, 
further south, the son of Jack became Jackson, 
but we never hear of Jackson of Jackson. Why 
not ? ARGENT. 


Tae Rev. Joun Sranperwick, Recror or 
Catrrigtp, Norrork, on. 1801.—Can you fur- 
nish me with particulars of his ancestry, and of 
the descent claimed by him from the family of 
Standerwick of Broadway, Somerset ? 

Joun W. STanDERWICK. 

Canonbury Sqvare. 


Strvespy Famiiy.—(1) Who was the Sir Charles 
Slingsby, kinsman of Sir Henry, the first baronet, 
who was killed at the battle of Marston Moor? 
(2) I find the following entry among the marriages 
chronicled in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1735 : 
“ May 2. Edward Slingsby, Esq., of Yorkshire, to 
Miss Sarah Sandys Berkley, with 10,000/., and 
2001. per ann.” Who was this Edward? I can 
find neither his name nor that of the above- 
mentioned Sir Charles in any of the printed 
pedigrees of the family. Rusticus. 


Trexcumore.—This old dance is mentioned in 
Barry’s Ram Alley (Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. 1789, 
vol. v. p. 454) and in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Pilgrim, Act iv. sc. 3. Mr. Weber, in a note to 
the latter passage, refers to Selden’s Table Talk 
under the title “ King of England,” but on turn- 
ing to the original I find the word spelt with an F, 
thus, “ French-more.” My edition of the Teble 
Talk is the reprint of 1858 by Mr. Arber. Can 
any one explain ? H. Crome. 


Waar is Empire Paste?—One often sees 
buckles, bracelets, &c., of Empire paste offered in 
exchange or for sale in such papers as the Exchange 
and Mart. We know there was quite a “ rage” 
for fulse jewellery in this country in the time of 
the first French Empire. But is this Empire paste 
more valuable than paste diamonds now? And 
was the term extended to other jewels, such as 
emeralds and sapphires, or restricted to so-called 
diamonds only ? F. F. 








Leicuron Famity.—Did the two daughters of 
Sir Elias Leighton, brother of the archbi 
marry and leave issue? I lose sight of them in 
the early part of last century. Also, who was the 
father of Marjory Bernard, or Barnard, mother of 
Sir E. Leighton’s wife, Mary Leslie? This Sir 
Elias is buried at Horsted Keynes, in Sussex, 
beside his brother the archbishop, and was @ 
colonel and secretary to Prince Henry, brother to 
James IT. Scorus. 


“SotanpeR” Boxes.—What is the origin of 
this name? Is it that of the maker? 
W. StravenHacEen Jones. 


Henry Boutver, or Hanpiey, Dorsrr.—Who 
are his descendants? According to the Visitation 
of 1623 he was four years old at that time. 

W. 8. 

Epwarp, Lorp Hastines or LoucHrorovuaen, 
so created Jan. 19, 1558, Master of the Horse to 
Queen Mary, died in 1558. Whom did he marry? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WantTeD.— 
** He saw the face that rules the universe 
Bending over him, 
Felt it, for one unutterable moment, 
Bending in love o'er him,” &c. 
W. T. Brooxe. 


“ These are imperial works and worthy kings.” 
Ww. 


Replies. 


MILTON AND VALLOMBROSA. 
(5™ 8. xi. 463.) 

I can undertake to answer the statement (quoted’ 
at the above reference) that Milton’s passage on 
Vallombrosa “is founded upon a complete mis- 
take, inasmuch as the trees at Vullombrosa are 
pines, which are not deciduous.” I was at Vallom- 
brosa some years ago in September. The ascent 
to the convent is through vast forests of chestnut 
trees; and inasmuch as the whole mountain is 
furrowed with streams, which gave to the place its 
original name of Bellacqua, the leaves constantly 
falling on these streams, and almost choking their 
currents, give the exact picture of the “ autumnal 
leaves that strow the brooks.” And this pheno- 
menon was intensified by the fact that at that time 
of the year the peasants were engaged in beating 
the trees to bring down the chestnuts, and there- 
fore “the deciduous leaves” fell in still greater 
abundance. I bave more than once stated this in 
public lectures as an instance of the tenacity of 
Milton’s memory in retaining, through all the vicis- 
situdes of civil war, age, and blindness, the precise 
recollection of what he had seen in his early youth. 
This account of my experience of Vallombrosa was 
also sent to the Guardian, in answer to the present 
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Dean of Chichester, who (probably from having 
made the ascent by a different route) had fallen 
into the same error as Dr. Brewer. 

A. P. Sranvey. 


The statement that “ Milton was wrong” in this 
most beautiful simile, because an English traveller 
jin 1789 found only pine trees (Todd’s Milton, 
1801, ii. 40), is one of those stupid criticisms which 
may well be allowed to die away. Pine trees, as 
Mrs. Piozzi observed (Loudon’s Arboretum, iii. 
1968), do shed their leaves, and their leaves, when 
they full on water, mat together and cover it ina 
wonderful manner. In Lauder’s Gilpin (i. 101) 
there is a description of the fine chestnut and 
beech trees of the Vallombrosan Apennines, which 
have clearly flourished there for centuries. But 
even if it could be shown that the country now is 
wholly devoid of trees, surely that would not prove 
Milton to be wrong two centuries ago. The entire 
vegetation of a district is often changed in a shorter 
period ; and the criticism has hardly any more 
force than there would be in an attempt to prove 
“Shakspeare wrong” in writing, 

“ My Lord of Bly, when I was a lad in Holborn 

1 saw good strawberries in your garden there,” 
for there are certainly now no strawberries to be 
found growing in Ely Place or Hatton Garden. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


I visited Vallombrosa in the spring of 1867, in 
company with a son of the poet Wordsworth, and 
can testify to the fir, beech, and chestnut trees, 
and to the truth of Beckford’s description of the 
convent as “sheltered by firs and chestnuts tower- 
ing one above another.” H. W 

New Univ. Club. 


LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF Dante (5 §. x. 
144, 313.)—I am much obliged to S. R. for the com- 
pliment he pays me in assuming that I am capable 
of writing a “ comparative review ” of the various 
translations of the Divina Commedia, but I doubt 
my ability for the task. In the first place, I have 
very little acquaintance with Dante translations 
other than the four chief ones. There are between 
twenty and thirty English versions of the Divina 
Commedia—twelve of the entire poem, and about 
fifteen of the Inferno alone. I have not felt it 
necessury, in order to read the poema sacro, to 
make myself acquainted with all, or nearly all, 

A translation, unless it is something so 
out of the common as to resemble an original work 
of genius, is only a help to a right understanding 
of one’s author, and if one finds the version of that 
most learned professor Runkh sufficient for this 
purpose, there is little or no necessity to trouble 
oneself about the version of that more learned 
professor Runkhen, if I may so apply the words 
of Porson’s rather reprehensible epigram. By the 








four chief translations of the Divina Commedia I 
mean those by Cary, Dr. J. A. Carlyle, Pollock, 
and Longfellow. Without speaking dogmatically, 
which I have neither the wish nor the right to do, 
I fancy most Dante students would agree that 
these four are the best translations of the poem 
that have as yet appeared in our language. I do 
not mean that other versions have not merits of 
their own, but I do not think a reader of Dante 
need feel it absolutely necessary to make himself 
acquainted with them. Of these four I am in- 
clined to think that Cary’s is the first in literary 
merit, but the least valuable for a student who 
wishes to rightly understand the poet. As this 
may seem to be a paradox, it is necessary that I 
should explain my meaning. Cary would be 
exceedingly good if one could read him simply as 
Cary and forget Dante. I do not mean to say 
that Cary does not give us Dante’s meaning, 
but this is not enough. Cary, unfortunately as 
I think, evidently modelled his verse on Milton’s. 
Now Milton in composing his great epic produced 
the grandest volume of harmonious sound that has 
been produced by any poet from Homer to Tenny- 
son. Every critic of Milton (except Johnson, 
whose rhythmical ear was defective) has dwelt 
upon the grand music of his verse—“the majesty of 
melodies unsurpassed from all time,” as a living 
writer terms it—but Milton’s style is quite un- 
like Dante’s. No two things can be more dis- 
similar than the stately march of Milton’s magnifi- 
cent blank verse and the somewhat rapid movement 
of Dante’s terza rima, which, as Mr. Carlyle says, in 
his Lectures on Heroes, one reads with a sort of 
lilt. As an instance of this let any one compare 
the passage in the Inferno, xiv. 28, et seq., with 
Cary’s version of the same. The latter is very 
fine, not to say Miltonic, but it does not strike me 
as particularly Dantesque. As examples of the 
great literary excellence of Cary’s version I may 
mention his renderings of Inferno, xxiv. 46-54, 
and Purgatorio, viii. 1-6. I do not know of two 
more beautiful pieces of translation in our literature 
than these. 

I should recommend a person who was be- 
ginning the study of Dante to read the In- 
ferno by the aid of Dr. Carlyle’s prose version, 
and, when he has mastered this, to proceed with 
the Purgatorio and Paradiso by means of Long- 
fellow’s version. It is a subject of great regret 
with Dante students that Dr. Carlyle has never 
concluded his translation—perhaps I ought to say 
published his conclusion, because in the preface 
to his second edition, published in 1867, he leads 
his readers to suppose that the last two cantiche 
were at that time nearly ready for publication ; 
but although twelve years have elapsed since then 
there is no sign of either the Purgatorio or the 
Paradiso making its appearance. It is true 
that Longfellow’s excellent version makes the loss 
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of Dr. Carlyle’s more tolerable than it would 
otherwise be. To return to the student of Dante, 
I would, as I said, recommend him to read the 
ees by the aid of Dr. Carlyle and Longfellow, 
eeping Pollock's version at hand for reference,* 
and occasionally, of course, glancing at any others 
which might happen to fall in his way, as he would 
no doubt get some light from all, or nearly all. 
For instance, a friend who is a great lover of 
Dante tells me that he prefers Wright’s version of 
the story of Ugolino to any other; and I have 
little doubt that Mr. Rossetti’s translation of the 
first cantica is well worthy of perusal. 

It will be observed that none of the four trans- 
lations which I have characterized as the best are 
in Dante’s own metre. As I said in a former 
article, I do not think it is advisable to 
translate Dante in terza rima, because the English 
language does not lend itself readily to this form 
of metre. To explain why this should be would 
require more knowledge of the structure of our 
tongue than I possess, It cannot be because of 
the great command of rhyme which terza rima 
exacts from the poet, because it can hardly be so 
difficult in this respect as the Spenserian stanza, 
and except blank verse no metre suits our lan- 
guage better than this, as is sufficiently proved by 
the great number of poets who have used it since 
Spenser’s time. Whatever the cause may be, 
hardly any original English poet has written in 
terza rima, and those who have done so have used 
it very sparingly. 

It is time, however, that I should draw this 
long article to a close. I should just. like to add, 
apropos of Dante, although no‘ of the special sub- 
ject of this article, that I am gisa to hear that the 
German writer Stern, in his worx Milton und 
sein Zeit, considers Milton equal as a poet to 
Dante, a verdict which the Saturday Review, in 
ite notice of the book, pronounced a just one. 
Such an opinion, coming as it does from one who 
is a countryman of neither poet, and therefore 
may be supposed to be an impartial judge, is 
valuable. JONATHAN BovucuieEr, 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


PRAYER TOWARDS THE East (5% §, xi. 427.)— 
The subject of Sirk Henry Cour’s query No. 1 
has already received partial consideration in 
“N.& Q.,” 1" 8S. viii. 591 ; 2"¢ S. iii. 370; viii. 
396, but, considering its interest, it is singular that 
more has not. been said. The sun, either directly 
or in a personified form, is the highest deity of 
nearly every pantheon, and to turn towards the 

lace of his appearing seems most natural. The 

arsee in the Old World and the Chibcha Indian in 





ae | oot to hear that Pollock’s translation is out of 
rint, and I believe there is no present likelihood of its 
ing reprinted. 








the New alike salute the rising sun. Constantine's 
employment of an ambiguous inscription on his 
coins (SOLI . INVICTO . COMITI—SOLI . COMITI . 
AUG. N.) and an equally ambiguous device allowed 
the identification of the material sun with the Sun 
of Righteousness, in whose honour Christians turn 
eastward. The following account of the rationale 
of the practice will be found in Live Lights or 
Dead Lights (Altar or Table ?), by Hargrave Jen- 
nings (London, John Hodges, 1873, second edit., 
8vo.), p. 28 :-— 

“ Every sacred structure where service is celebrated, 
or the name of God or the Saviour is invoked, stretches 
east and west. It does this invariably, or ought to do so. 
The reason of this is, that as the sun rises in the east, 
and travels southward towards the west, so the place of 
the altar, or the spot of the chief ry 4 duty or celebration, 
should be there, in that part of the templar building 
where the sun first strikes. The sacred travel is in that 
circuit in which the sun moves from the east round to 
the south to achieve for the meridian of the day. It 
then goes westward to that respective point of its decline, 
on the various days of increase or decrease during the 
year. For the ancient theosopbical mystics and mystical 
astronomers agreed that it was from the northern direc- 
tion that evil came; and therefore the circuit of all religious 
promenading and processions was in a direction away 
obviously from the evil, and not to meet if. And con- 
sequently the movements of this kind were made from 
left to right, when the celebrant was facing east, and 
therefore they were made in **« direction that the sun 
moves. Another peculiarity i2 church building is that 
this arrangement of laying the line from west to east, or 
rather from east to west (because the eastern portions of 
an old cathedral were those usually first commenced), 
proceeds upon the principle that our churches must lie, 
when completed, in the way of the path of the world, and 
not athwart it or to cross it; because we must never 
contradict nature, but move with it, and in it, and by it.” 


Perhaps this gives a clue to the reply to the second 
query. Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


If Sir Henry Coxe were to set a plan of the 
Temple before him he would have no difficulty in 
understanding 2 Chron. v. 12. The Temple stood 
east and west, and was in form very like one of our 
parish churches—probubly our churches were really 
planned after the model of the Temple—only the 
entrance was from the east, aod consequently 

rayer toward the west. In the court of the 
Temple, in front of the entrance, stood the altar 
of burnt sacrifice ; between this altar and the 
worshippers stood the priests, Levites, and choirs. 
They were then at the “east end of the altar.” 
The Church, while following the plan of the 
Temple—tower, nave, chancel, standing for porch, 
holy place, Holy of Holies—reversed the position 
by setting the altar at the east end of the chancel 
and praying towards the east. The church at 
Temple Balsall, built by the Templars, was 
planned to be the exect size of the Temple, only 
the architect mistook the length of the cubit. 
E. Leaton BLEeNKINsorr. 
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Lorp CHESTERFIELD AND Georeoe IT. (5" §. xi. 
327.)—This story is thus given in Seward’s Anec- 
dotes, 1795, ii. 399 :— 

“Lord Stanhope was at Eton School with one of the 
Scotch noblemen who were condemned after the Re- 
bellion in 1715. He requested the life of his old school- 
fellow (whom he had never seen since that time) of the 
Privy Council whilst they were deliberating upon the 
signing of the warrant. His request was refused till he 
threatened to give up his place if the Council did not 
comply with it. This menace produced him the life of 
his associate in early life, to whom he afterwards sent 
@ handsome sum of money.” 

General James Stanhope, the victor at Mahon, 
Almenara, and Saragossa, was sworn Under- 
Secretary of State on the accession of George I. in 
Sept.,1714. He became First Lord of the Treasury 
on April 15, 1717, was elevated to the peerage as 
Baron and Viscount Stanhope on July 2, 1717, 
and appointed principal Secretary of State, in place 
of the Earl of Sunderland, on March 25,1718. In 
the following month he was created Earl of Stan- 
hope. In May, 1719, and again in 1720, when 
the king was about to proceed to Hanover, he 
appointed the earl one of the Lords Justices of 
the kingdom, and in Feb., 1721, Lord Stanhope 
died rather suddenly, in the full confidence and 
esteem of his sovereign. 

Lord Mahon, the great-great-grandson of this 
Earl of Stanhope, in his History of England, 
1836, i. 290, mentions this story of how Lord 
Nairn was saved, and adds, “I must observe, how- 
ever, that it rests chiefly on the evidence of 
tradition.” The trial of the rebel lords took place 
on Jan. 19, 1716, and it was in the Council meet- 
ing on Feb. 23 following that whilst the warrants 
for the execution of Lords Derwentwater, Niths- 
dale, and Kenmure were passed, Lords Widdring- 
ton, Carnwath, and Nairn were respited. If, 
therefore, as the story goes, Lord Nairn did owe 
his life to the active intercession of his old school- 
fellow, the latter did not lose any of the king’s 
favour in tonsequence. 

It is not easy to see that this matter has any- 
thing at all to do with the dislike which George II. 
had many years subsequently for P. Dormer Stan- 
hope, Lord Chesterfield. Horace Walpole stated 
distinctly that this ill feeling arose in consequence 

of Lord Chesterfield’s unwise application to Lady 
Suffolk after he had received the queen’s promise 
to recommend him to the king (see Cox’s Memoir 
of Walpole, i. 281). But this assertion is set aside 
in the Suffolk Letters, 1825, ii. 84, where it is stated 
that the king’s dislike to Lord Chesterfield arose 
solely from the active opposition which he gave to 
the ministry. Epwarp Sotry. 


J ~ coe “DeserteD Vittace” (5 §. xi. 

)—“The Deserted Village, » poem by Dr. 
Goldsmith,” was published in 4to., in May, 1770, 
by W. Griffin, at “Garrick’s Head” in Catharine 


Street, Strand, and ran through six editions in the 
same year. The title-page bears a quaint oval 
vignette by Isaac Taylor, in which the poet or 

hilosopher, draped in flowing Athenian robes, and 
eaning on his staff, listens to “the sad historian 
of the pensive plain,” the widow* who gathers 
watercresses, while sweet Auburn, in a very tumble- 
down condition, forms the background. 

This first edition is scarce rather than rare ; I 
have seen half-a-dozen copies in my book-hunting 
experiences. I could probably put E. into the way 
of buying it for thirty shillings or two pounds. It 
can be seen at the B. M., or in most collections of 
eighteenth century literature of any pretension. 


4i. 


The full title of this poem, which I transcribe 
from a copy in my possession of the first edition, 
will for the greater part answer the inquiries of E. 
“The Deserted Village, a poem by Dr. Goldsmith. 
London, printed for W. Griffin, at Garrick’s Head, 
in Catharine Street, Strand. mpccrxx.” Price 
2s. ; size 4to. The title-page is embellished with 
a small print, oval shape, designed and engraved 
by Isaac Taylor, illustrative of the line, “The sad 
historian of the pensive plain,” which appears 
under it. The poem is dedicated, in affectionate 
terms, to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Prior, in his Life 
of Goldsmith, states, on the authority of an advertise- 
ment in the Public Advertiser, May 26, 1770, that 
the Deserted Village was published “ towards the 
end of May, 1770.” On the 7th of June came out 
a second edition ; on the 14th a third ; on the 
28th a fourth ; and on the 16th of August a fifth ; 
being a run of success such as few poems of the time 
had experienced within so short a period. A copy 
of the frst edition may be seen in the collection of 
books bequeathed by the late John Forster to the 
Kensington Museum. My copy is in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, but perfect for reference. If 
it would be a convenience to E. to see this, and he 
will favour me with his address, I will with pleasure 
send it him, only requesting it may be returned in 
a week or ten days. Jos. J. J 

67, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


The following note, from Bell’s small Aldine 
edition, p. 24, will answer E.’s questions :— 

“ The Deserted Village, a poem, by Dr. Goldsmith : 
London, printed for W. Griffin, at Garrick’s Head, in 
Catharine Street, Strand, 1770, 4to., was first published 
in May, 1770, and ran through six editions in the same 
year in which it was first published.” 

Geo. L. ApprErsoyn. 

The C , Wimbled 


Tae Pavior’s “Hon” (5@ §. x. 344, 477; xi. 
158.)—The custom in many of the more laborious 
handicrafts of emitting a pectoral sound in inter- 








* A real character, it is said, Catherine Geraghty by 
name. 
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mittent muscular exertion, being based on a phy- 
siological principle, and found to ease the effort, 
must be as old as humanity itself. It was practised, 
I have no doubt, by Tubal Cain when instructing 
the “ artificers” of his early day in the fabrication 
of the metallic appliances which derive their name 
from him ; and Vulcan would find its use when 
— by Jove to forge a fresh supply of “ belts.” 
Sut coming to more historic times, there occurs 
to my mind a festivons epigram of old Geordie 
Buchanan, which haply may amuse the classical 
reader. The glorious old Scotsman had offered to 
his royal mistress the noblest gift ever made by 
poet to queen— 
*Cultu donata Latino 
Carmina fatidici nobile regis opus,” 

—his Paraphrasis in Librum Psalmorum; he had 
seathed the monks and earned their undying 
enmity by his Fratres Fraterrimi; he had in his 
De Spherd written one of the noblest didactic 
poems in the world, in his Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia produced a work worthy of the Augustan 
age of Latinism, and in his De Jure Regna apud 
Scotos written a treatise which served as a model 
for the Defensio of Milton, and is the very source 
of all our modern freethinking in politics. We 
can fancy how his hard, grim features relaxed 
when, wearied perchance with the inane pedantries 
of his royal pupil or the exacting service of the 
severer muse, he sought to clothe the quaint conceit 
in that classic garb, every cut and fashion of which 
he knew so well. But to the epigram :— 


“In Rusticum. 
Rusticus ‘ hem ’ cunctos cum congeminaret ad ictus, 
Hyberno properans findere ligna foco ; 
Syllaba quid toties juvet ‘hem’ geminata, laborem 
Quzerenti uxori, rettulit ille, juvat : 
Nempe simul totv contentis corpore nervis 
In rimam cuneum fortius ictus »git, 
Illa memor Veneris media inter gaudia, telum 
Ut penetret magia, ‘bem’ congeminare jubet. 
Nil upus est, inquit, nunc hoc conamine, cuonjunx : 
Findere te sane nolo, forare volo.” 
Georgii Buchansni Scoti Poémata (“ Miscellan. 
Liber.”’), ed. Amatel., 1687, 12mo., p. 409. 
Wittiam Bares, B.A., M.R.C.S. 


Birmingham. 


Besides the carpenters mentioned by Mr. 
Hopexkin, in connexion with the legend of St. 
Joseph, as using their conventional “han,” the 
wood-cleavers seem to have employed the same 
ejaculation. In 1611 Cotgrave says : “ Han, the 
groane, or forced, and sigh-like voyce, wherewith 
woodcleavers, &c., keepe time to their stroakes.” 
“The groan or forced and sigh-like voice” is an 
excellent description of both this and the pavior’s 
half-ixvoluntary “ hob.” A. 

“Hopig MIHI, cras TIBI,” on A MonuMENT 
is Beccues Caurcnyarp (5" §. xi. 155.)— 
“ To-day me, to-morrow thee.” The proverb, which 





occurs in English in this form in Ray’s Proverbs 
(p. 84, ed. Bohn), and as “ Aujourd’huy 4 moy, 
demain A toy,” in Le Roux de Lincy’s French 
Proverbs (ser. xiv. tom. ii. p. 243), is noticed also 
by St. Chrysostom (Hom. ix. in Ep. ii. ad Cor. 
iv. 18, tom. x. p. 500 E): “ For I hear many saying 
those words worthy of all scorn : ‘Give me to-day 
and take to-morrow’” (Ox. Tr.)—déés pot tiv 
oipepov, kal Ad Be Tiy atprov. It has two in- 
teresting historical associations. When Francis I. 
was taken prisoner by the Emperor Charles V. 
after the battle of Pavia, and was kept in confine- 
ment at Madrid, a.p. 1525, he noticed on the wall 
of his prison the ewperor’s motto, “ Plus ultra,” 
and wrote underneath it, ‘“ Hodie mibi cras tibi.” 
When the emperor came, having been earnestly 
requested to visit the king in his affliction, he 
behaved in a friendly manner, and, far from being 
angry at the inscription, wrote in turn underneath 
it, “ Homo sum humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 
a sign of his willingness to bring the captivity to 
a clese (Drexelius, A’ternitatis Mors Prodromus, 
ce. i. § 41, p. 73, Col. Agr., 1645; after Delrius, 
Adag. Sacr., pt. ii. p. 576, Lugd., 1618). 

The other instance in which the proverb comes 
into notice has also a reference to a royal prisoner. 
When Lady Jane Grey was imprisoned in the 
Martyn Tower, she wrote with a pin on the wall 
of the recess where she performed her devotions, 

“ Non aliena putes homini que obtingere possunt : 

Sors hodierna mihi, cras erit illa tibi” 
(Ainsworth’s Tower of London, c. xxxvii.). A 
somewhat similar proverb exists in Ecclus. xxxviii. 
23: “Remember my judgment [marg., “ Or, the 
sentence upon him”], for thine also shall be so - 
Yesterday for me, and to-day for thee” (A. V.)— 
uot x Ges, nai voi onpepov (Sept.). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Weuncore (5" S. xi. 148.)—This name 
does not seem very difficult in derivation. The 
first part, like most names ending in -ing, is 
a patronymic. The Wealingas were a family of 
Saxon settlers, who have left their names in many 
places. In the Saxon charters in Kemble’s Vodex 
Dipl. are Wellingas (Herts), No. 410 ; Wealingas, 
Nos. 716, 1016, 1061, Chron. Sax., 1013; (Hants) 
No. 422; Welingas (Wilts), No. 462, and 
Nos. 1069, 1154. Among the marks inferred from 
local names by Kemble (Saxons in England, first 
ed., i. 476) is Wellingore. Others are Walling- 
fen (Yorksh.) ; Wallingford (Berks) ; tom 
(Hants, Herts, Norf., Surrey, Northumb.) ; Wal- 
lingwelis (Notts); Wellingborough (Northants) ; 
Wellingham (Norf.); Wellingley (Yorksh.); to 
which may be added Wellington (Somerset, Salop, 
Hereford) and Vellinghausen (Westphalia). As 
ore isa brow, bank, margin, or shore, it does not 
seem inappropriate to Wellingore, which appears 
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by the map to be on the brow of a ridge of hills, 
and on the margin of a more level tract, possibly 
formerly marsh land. Compare Bignor, Bognor, 
Caumner, Itchenor, Ore, Windsor, and Elsinore. 
Carleton-le- Moorland appears to be an adjoining 
parish to the west of Wellingore. 
C. R. Manwine. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


The simple division of this name into three 
words supplies a very simple, if not satisfactory, 
derivation. “ Well in gore” at once declares the 
existence of a well and describes its position. At 
Bishops Lydeard, near Taunton, is an inn uni- 
versally known in the district as the “Gore Inn,” 
from the fact of its standing at the point of a gure, 
or narrow piece of land between two converging 
roads. There is at the mouth of the river Parrott 
asandbank bearing the same name, descriptive of 
its shape. N. Bailey says, “ Gore, a small narrow 
slip of ground.” Will the position of Wellingore 
support this suggestion ? E. A. B. 


The old form Wellingover appears to direct us 
to the etymology of this name. I think it must 
have been in old English Wealinga éfer, “the ridge 
of the Welshmen or foreigners.” Ofer in O.Eng. 
meant not only the shore of a river, but any margin 
or hag 7 as of a _ With dfer compare Du. oever, 

Ifer (see “N. & Q.,” 2" S. i. 383). For the 
patronymic ode compare W ealingaford, now 
Wallingford, and Wealingatun, now Weilington. 

A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Looking at the signification in F. Edmunds’s 
Traces of History in the Names of Places, and 
considering Mr. Fernie’s statement that there is 
no stream in Wellingore, but that it is the ter- 
mination of a chain of hills, it may be suggested 
that the name means Weland’s, or Vulcan’s, 
boundary. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


“Persn”—Sat.y-Bep (5" §. xi. 405.)—I never 
heard the term “persh” applied to a withy or 
willow bed, either in Worcestershire or elsewhere. 
The local name was “ sally-bed,” the word sally 
evidently being a corruption of the Latin salices, 

Coruspert Breve. 


Taz Roya. Famity’s Visit ro Tee Great 
Srxacocue (5 S. xi. 368) occurred April 14, 
1809, when the Dukes of Sussex, Cumberland, 
and Cambridge were introduced by Mr. Abrabam 
Goldsmid. Some little children of the élite of the 
congregation had the honour of strewing flowers in 
the path of the illustrious visitors on their way to 
the seats specially prepared for them. As it may 
interest your readers, [ send « translation of the 
prayer for the royal family, which formed part of 

service on the oceasion :— 

“May he who diepenseth salvation unto kings, and 





inion unto princes ; whose kingdom is an everlasting 


kingdom; who delivered his servant David from the 
destructive sword; who maketh a way in the sea, and » 
path through the mighty waters; may he bless, preserve, 
guard, assist, exalt, and highly aggrandize, His Most 
Gracious Majesty King George the Third and all the 
Royal Family. Muay the supreme King of kings, through 
his infinite merey, preserve him and grant him life, and 
deliver him from all manner of trouble and danger ; 
make his enemies to fall before him, and cause him to 
prosper in all his undertakings. May the supreme King 
of kings exalt, and highly aggrandize him, and grant him 
a long and prosperous reign. May the supreme King of 
kings, through his infinite mercy, incline his heart, and 
the hearts of his counsellors and nobles, with benevolence 
towards us, and all Isreel, !n his days, and in ours, may 
Judah be saved, and Israel dwell in safety; and muy the 
Redeemer come unto Zion; O that this may be his 
gracious will ! and let us say, Amen.” 
Grorce Exuis. 


“Prerer Paracrapn” (5" §. xi. 367) is a 
character in one of Foote’s farces (I think The 
Orators), designed as a caricature of the well- 
known George Faulkener, the proprietor of the 
Dublin Journal and publisher of Swift's work, 
whose house still stands at the corner of Parliament 
Street and Essex Street, Dublin. Like Foote 
himself, Faulkener had only one Jeg, and the 
eccentricities of his manners and deportment laid 
him open an eusy victim to Foote’s mimicry. 

Notices of George Faulkener may be found in 
Boswell, Gilbert's History of Dublin, &c. The name 
of Peter Paragraph may have been assumed by 
many local scribblers in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, but none of them of any 
celebrity. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Sir Taos. Srvuart anp THE Exrixzs in Hot- 
LAND (5" §. xi. 448.)—The following refugees 
were in Holland in 1685, when Argyle was pre- 
paring his unfortunate expedition: The Earl of 
Argyle, Mr. Charles Campbell his son, Sir John 
Cochrane of Ochiltree, John Cochrane of Water- 
side (second son of Sir John), Mr. George Wishart, 
William Clellan, Mr. Gilbert Elliot (afterwards 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto), Mr. William Veitch, 
Mr. George Brysson, Dr. William Blackadder, 
Mr. Spence, David Stewart younger of Coltness, 
Mr. Thomas Archer. The greater part of the 
above names are found in Wodrow’s Hist. of the 
Church of Scotland, ii. 529. Some are taken from 
the Process of Forfeiture against Mr. Gilbert 
Elliot. See also M‘Crie’s Lives of Veitch and 
Brysson, and Sir Patrick Hume’s “ Narrative” in 
Marchmont Papers, vol. iii. G. F. 8. E. 


Sir Bevys, Winner or THE Dersy (5 §, xi. 
449.)— Lord Norreys has a stud farm close to 
Oxford, on his father Lord Abingdon’s Wytham 
property, and there he bred the fine horse Hamp- 
ton ; after Hampton a fine half-brother was born. 
One day, a great friend being with him looking at 
the stud, a name for the new colt was discussed. 
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It is not unusual to give to racers having the 
same strain of blood, names having some affinity, 
and Lord Norreys proposed to call Hampton’s 
half-brother Southampton. His friend, however, 
not liking this name, proposed Sir Bevis, of 


Hampton, as a good name for such a good colt, 


and the proposal was accepted. 

Next passed in review a beautiful filly, and 
Lord Norreys asked his friend for a name for “a 
half-sister of Sir Bevis.” The friend at once said, 
“ Call it Hirondelle, and if any one inquires for a 
connexion between that name and Hampton, you 
can tell him it was the name of the good knight 
Sir Bevis of Hampton’s favourite mare, which he 
rode at jousts.” 

So the colt was called Sir Bevis, and the filly 
Hirondelle, and Sir Bevis has established his 
reputation. Perhaps even greater honours await 
Hirondelle. “The race is not always to the 
swift”; but (though “N. & Q.” has not a “ pro- 
phet,” and does not indulge in racing “tips”) those 
who delight in betting will not be far wrong if 
they can get long odds against Sir Bevis’s pretty 
relation. Grepes RIcAvp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The horse was probably named after the famous 
Sir Bevis of Hampton or Southampton, whose 
heroic deeds are referred to at some length by 
Drayton in the second song of Polyolbion, and are 
the subject of an early English metrical romance, 
which is set forth by Mr. Ellis in his Specimens. 
Sir Bevis himself had happy experience in horse- 
flesh. He had 

“A steed 


The best that ever on ground yede ; 

Full well I can his name tell ; 

Men called him Arundel. 

There was no horse in the world so strong 

That might him follow a furlong.” 
This horse served his master well in many a strait, 
and died within a few minutes of him and his 
wife Josyan. Says the romance :— 

“ God on their souls have now pity, 
And on Arundel his good steed 
Giff men for horse shoulden sing or read.” 


Sr. Switnry, 


A Sir Bevis is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott 
in the introduction to Marmion, canto i. And in 
canto iv. 1 Marmion’s horse is thus meationed :— 

“ Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder,— 
‘Help, gentle Blount ! help, comrades, all ! 
vis lies dying in his stall : 
To Marmion who the plight dare tell 
Of the good steed he loves so well?’ ” &c. 


Frepx. Rowe. 


“Wirn a vercrance” (5" S. xi. 306.)—In 
Miege’s French Dictionary, 1685, the way in which 
your correspondent W. T. would render this phrase 
is corroborated : “ With a vengeance, & mauvais 
dessein, 4 dessein de se venger, uvec une esprit de 





vengeance.” This should be compared with the 
cognate old phrase “with a mischief,” which is 
common enough in old authors, e.g. :— 
“ Abi in malam rem, go hense with a mischiefe.” 
Eliote’s Dictionary, 1559 (quoted in Nares). 
And see also this, from Taylor (Works, 1630), where 
the two phrases appear in actual association : “ Yet 
the matronly medicines and instructions of this 
wise cunning woman will in a little time make 
her increase with a vengeance and multiply with 
a mischief” (quoted in Nares). In 1630, there- 
fore, the phrase was used just as it is used oak 
ERO. 


Catnuotic PeriopicaL Lirerature (5" §. xi. 
427.)—Let me refer Mr. Watrorp to “N. & Q.,” 
3°4 §. xi. 2, 29, 154, 265, as there he will find the 
fullest information on the subject of his query. 
Your late and most valued correspondent F. C. H. 
will there be seen to have complied with a re- 
quest that he should “draw up a list of Catholic 
periodical publications in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” F. C. H., on the completion of his 
labour, stated that, as far as he knew, no such list 
had ever before been presented to the public ina 
collected form, and that, as it deserved preservation, 
no better means for securing that end could be 
devised than publication in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” | & 


Hox Day (5" §. xi. 329.)—Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, edited by Sir H. Ellis, 1853, vol. i. 
pp. 184-91, contains many and wide particulars as 
to this subject. W. Rene. 

Treverbyn, Forest Hill. 


See Faulkner’s History of Chelsea. 
J. R. S.C. 


Consult Garland for the Year, by John Timbs, 
Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. i., and Chambers’s 
Book of Days. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Treasure Trove (5 §. xi. 367.)—Passing 
through London last year, I went to Lone Acre, in 
consequence of the discovery announced in the 
Times of Oci. iS, 1878, of which I had made a 
note, with the view of obtaining a sight of treasures 
found behind the premises of Messrs. Morgan & Co. 
I was informed that they were on exhibition at 
the South Kensington Museum. Three or four 
ne ago it was announced in the papers that a 

tge chest, containing church plate, &c., had been 
found in Houndsditch. Is anything known of it! 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


I am very glad W. F. R. has drawn attention to 
this interesting case. When I saw the report in 
the papers, I had some inquiries made, and was 
told the articles had been taken by the Treasury, 
and would ultimately be exhibited at South 
Kensington. There is reason to think the church 
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plate, &c., belonged to Westminster Abbey, as the 
where the chest was found had belonged to 
it; but I could not find that the house under 
which the chest was found had any particular 
history. I am very anxious to see the articles, and 
hope they will be shown as reported. Scorvs. 


Mr. Hoox’s Picture or “Tue Musnroom 
Garuerers” (5 S. xi. 465.)—I may say, in 
defence of Mr. Hook, that in the early part of the 
summer of 1877 we found many mushrooms, of 
great size and capital flavour, amongst the luxuriant 
meadow grass on the low sandstone cliffs of Bul- 
verhithe, Sussex, close to the old ruined battery 
which overhangs the sea. 

W. J. Bernnarp-Smirs. 

Temple. 


I have seen thousands of mushrooms in meadows 
south-west of Penzance, and in sea air so salt that 
on drying my beard after a gale from the west it 
has been prematurely frosted with brine that must 
have travelled six miles at least. 0. 


Tae Mayors or Oxrorp (5 S. xi. 469.)— 
Like many busy men, I have not yet had time to 
arrange my papers after having used them in pre- 
paring for the press, and, unfortunately, I cannot 

y my hand on the note which gave me authority 
for stating that Oxford was governed by a mayor 
in 1229, having been previously governed by two 
bailiffs. That I have printed authority, however, 
I can very well vouch for, though in this instance 
I have not adopted my usual plan and given the 
exact reference. Let me point out that the Com- 
missioners’ Report, vol. i. p. 98, states that the 
charter of 1256 granted that four aldermen and 
eight burgesses “ should be assistant to the mayor 
and bailiffs of Oxford.” This proves that a mayor 
existed before 1256, which again is confirmed by 
Merewether and Stephens, Hist. of Boroughs, 
i, 447. The only question that remains is, there- 
fore, Did the charter of 1229, or did some still 
earlier charter, first appoint the mayor? and this I 
shall take the earliest opportunity of answering, 
when I can obtain access to the works I used for 
my introduction to the Index of Munictpal Offices. 
I believe the charter of 1229 is not extant. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


“Maip THAT EATETH CHALK” (5% §, xi. 308.) 
—See Pope’s Works, “ Imitations of English Poets 
done in his Youth: I Chaucer,” vol. i. p. 89 
(Bohn’s edition). R. R. 


Stap on Stave, a Locan Name (5 S. xi. 
348.)—A portion of the parish of Wolverley, 
Worcestershire, is so called. It is not marked on 
the Ordnance Map nor in the map to Murray’s 
Guide, but is situate between “The Hill” and 

Drakeley ” of the Ordnance Map. It is, for the 








most part, in a valley, surrounded by precipitous 
hills and great masses of red rock sandstone, in 
which have been hewn several chambers of the 
cottages that are built against the face of the rock. 
The scenery at the Slad is most lovely, and a 
brook winds along the valley. 

CuTHBert Beve. 


The following notes may be useful to your cor- 
respondent ABHBA :— 

“On the top of this slope or ‘slade’ the decided 
gravel-bank of an ancient road commences,”—Arche- 
ologia, xxix. 11. 

“ The Slade (sled, Anglo-Saxon, a valley), as its name 
denotes, lies in a narrow valley.” —Jid., xxix. 414. 

“ The boundaries of the city of Lichfield go ‘along by 
the pool and the brook, taking in Horslade.’”—Jdid., 


xxv. 39. 
x. BP D'S 


Nares has this word: “Slade, a valley, from 
the Saxon sled. ‘ Down the deeper slades,’ Dray- 
ton, Polyolb., xiv. p. 938.” The use of the word 
seems to be almost peculiar to Drayton. 

EpwarpD H. MarsHatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Webster, in his American Dictionary of the 
English Language, describes it to be a little dell 
or valley ; also a flat piece of low moist ground. 
Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, also adds: “ Brockett says its pre- 
sent meaning is ‘a breadth of green sward in 
ploughed land or in plantations.’” I have heard 
the term in Northamptonshire applied to a flat 
piece of grass, and to a border of grass round a 
ploughed field. The former meaning is given in the 
Herefordshire Glossary, but Moor describes it as 
“a small open hanging wood.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A Custom at THE Communion Service (5" §, 
xi. 466.)—You are quite right in saying that the 
custom of advancing into the chancel at a particular 
part of the Communion service prevailed at Leeds in 
Dean Hook’s time. Mr. Stephens, in his very inter- 
esting Life of the Dean, vol. ii. p. 88, when speak- 
ing of the consecration of the parish church, says 
as follows :— 

“Deeply impressive is the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, when at the words ‘ Draw near with faith’ 
the worshippers, quitting their places in the body of the 
church, flock towards the altar and kneel on the wide 
and lofty flight of steps, waiting their turn to move up 
at the time of reception to the long altar rail—so long 
. forty communicants can kneel before it in one 
ine. 

Joun CrurcHitt SIKgs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Sr. Mintaro (5" §. xi, 349.)—St. Minias is 
commemorated in the Roman calendar on Oct. 25. 
The notice in Baronius, Mart. Rom., is : “ Flo- 
rentiz passio B, Miniatis militis, qui sub Decio 


| 
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principe pro fide Christi egregie certans, nobili 
martyrio coronatur.” His emblems, “ in his church 
near Florence, are a javelin, lily, and palm” 
(Husenbeth). Ep. MARSHALL. 


According to the Florentine legend, he was an 
Armenian prince, serving in the Roman army 
under Decius. Being denounced as a Christian, 
he was brought before the emperor, then encamped 
on a hill outside the gates of Florence, who ordered 
his execution. After repeated miraculous inter- 
vention on his behalf, he was beheaded a.p. 254. 
His culte was peculiar to Tuscany. H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


There is a town, with a bishop, a cathedral, and 
some 15,000 inhabitants, not far from Florence, 
called, after this saint, San Miniato. 

Epwarp H, MarsHatL. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


For an account of this saint and martyr see 
Mrs. Jameson’s Legendary Art. 
Avex. GranaM. 


Me. Tuompsoyn will find St. Minias in the Acta 
Sanctorum, by the Boliandists, for October, tom. xi. 
pp. 415 et seq. (ed. Palmé). 

Epmunp WareErToy. 


“Grouse” (5" 8. ix. 147, 195; xi. 438)—I 
am greatly obliged to K. P. D. E. for showing an 
earlier use of this word than any I had been able 
to discover. On looking to the passage ( Archao- 
logia, iii. 157), it is evident that by “ grows” 
black game is meant, for red game could hardly 
have been brought to Eltham in those days, even 
in winter, in a condition fit for the king’s table. 
I may remark that some extracts from the same 
MS. were given in 1813 by Daniel in the “ Sup- 
plement ” to his Rural Sports (pp. 704-706) ; and, 
as comparison will prove, they are not copied 
from those printed in the Archeologia. I would 
inquire of your readers (1) whether the MS. dated 
“apud Eltham, mense Jan., 22 Hen. VIII.,” com- 
municated by Brereton to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1772, is now known to exist? and (2) 
has it ever been printed entire ? 

AtrreD Newrown. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Wepewoop says, ante, vol. ix. 195: “The 
name grice,* by which Cotgrave designates the bird, 
would be a mere adoption of French griesche.” 
The passage quoted by Mr. Wepewoop in which 
Cotgrave mentions the word grice is, “ Poule 
griesche, 2 moorehenne ; the henne of the Grice, or 
mooregame.” Cotgrave, however, in another place 
designates the bird under its usual namet : “ Fran- 
coule, a8 Francolin, or (us some imagine) our 





* In his Dictionary Mr. Werewoop says, “Grouse, 
formerly grice, from Fr. griesche, speckled, Kc.’ 
+ I quote from the first edition, 1611. 








moore-game or Grouse.” Can grice be the plural, 
on the analogy of mouse, mice, &c. ? Zero. 


Joun Taropore Herys (5" §. ix. 308, 
496 ; x. 274.)—To the list of portraits painted 
the elder Heins should be added that of Dr. John 
Taylor of Norwich, painted in 1746 and engraved 
by Houbraken in 1754. F. Norcarr, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Samuew Bal.ey, or Suerrrecp (5 §. ix. 182, 
216, 334.)—My friend Mr. Inevanp, in his list of 
the writings of Bailey, names two which he has 
not been able to see or procure. I possess one of 
these, which it may be desirable to describe in 
your pages. The title is— 

** A Defence of Joint-Stock Banks and Country Issues, 
By the Author of ‘ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value,’ 
‘ Essays on the Formation of Opinions,’ &c. London, 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1840. 8vo. pp. 100.” 

In his preface he says :— 

“The tract now presented consists of two parts, the 
first of which was originally »ppended as « postscript to 
a work published by the author in 1837, under the title 
of Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, as they affect 
National Industry and Pecuniary Contracts, and it is 
here reprinted with only a few alterations in language. 
The second part refers to facts and opinions of a more 
recent date, and was prompted by a perusal of some 
pamphlets which appeared in the early part of the pre- 
sent year.” 

I shall be glad to give my copy of this pamphlet 
to Mr. IreLanp, towards completing his set of 
Bailey’s works, and I mention this fact in 
“N. & Q.,” so that it may be known where a copy 
of it may be found. Samuet Crompton. 


Herarps’ Visirations (5™ 8. xi. 409, 433.)— 
What does J. L. C. refer to when he speaks of the 
visitation books “being produced under super- 
vision”? They were never published in any way, 
never enrolled or registered or placed under any- 
body’s supervision or custody. They were simply 
the private property of the writers, who were not 
themselves even always heralds, but only subor- 
dinates. The books no doubt are very valuable as 
evidences, and so are family Bibles, but equally 
with the latter contain errors, as J. L. C. points 
out, and errors armorial as well as genealogical. 

The object of my note was to call attention to 
the fact that no argument had been adduced for 
attributing to these books, errors and all, the 
authority of records, and to the “ allowances,” 
“ confirmations,” and “grants” of the heralds the 
effect of an Act of Parliament, yet this, and 
nothing short of this, is by necessary implication 
the theory of many who certainly are not “tyros,” 
but yet give no reasons for their faith. L. P. 

Middle Temple. 


Tue Reticron or Istam (5 S. xi. 369, 394, 
410, 477.)—Thanking Mr. Biewxrssorp for his 
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suggestion, allow me to remark that my question 
is, Who first promulgated the utterly erroneous 
notion, and when, that Islam denies souls to 
women? Further, permit me also to say that 
women do go to public worship at the mosques. 
They are, however, recommended not to go there 
while young at the noon and afternoon services, 
“when lewd fellows are most about.” They should, 
therefore, only go at dawn, sunset, and twilight 
end, “when the lewd are sleeping, eating, or 
gambling or carousing”; but as they grow old 
they may also join the services of noon and after- 
noon. There ure periods when they may not per- 
form worship, either in public or private. They 
have a place to themselves in the mosque, so as 
not to be in sight of the men. In open air services 
they range themselves in the back row. They are 
interred with the same formalities and prayers as 
men; one clause of a prayer says: “ Free Thou her 
from the torment of the grave and of hell fires, 
causing her to dwell in the abode of the paradises, 
with her children.” If a child, the prayer runs : 
“Make Thou her for us a precursor, a means of 
reward and future provision. Make Thou her for 
us an intercessor whose pleading is granted.” 


R. W. J. 


Srorprixe Teetu witn Gorp (5 §S. xi. 448. )— 
The following is found in the laws of the Twelve 
Tables : CVI. AVRO . DENTES . IVNCTI . ESCVNT . 
AST. IM. CVM . ILLO . SEPELIET . VRETVE. SE. 
FRAVDE. ESTO. We have, too, in Martial a dis- 
tinct reference to the stopping of teeth :— 

“ Eximit aut reficit dentem Cascellius egrum, 

Infestos oculis uris, Hygine, pilos.” 
Mart., Ep. X., lvi. 3-4. 
There are many references to dentistry in other 
Roman writers. A. E. Q. 


“Tue Crisis” (5 S. iii. 487 ; iv. 78.)—At the 
first of the above references you were kind enough 
to insert a query of mine concerning the above 
publication, to which Mr. Sotty, at the second 
reference, gave a most interesting reply, though 
unfortunately not a complete one, as to whether 
the letters signed “Junius” were really by him. 
On reading my communication at the first refer- 
ence again, I see I did not (through inadvertence) 
make a direct query as to this point, though by 
inserting other people’s opinions on it I think one 
is implied. I wish now to make it direct. Were 
these articles signed “ Junius” really by him? 

D. C. 


5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


Tae Prep Pirer or “ Hameuiy ” (5 S. vi. 51, 
175, 338 ; vii. 19.)—Why is the name of the town 
where the piper performed his incantations spelt in 
England after this strange fashion? It appears 
thus in the Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The place indicated is the old town of “ Hameln ” 


on the Weser, and the story of Der Rattenfanger 
von Hameln is known to every child in Hanover. 
JAYDEE. 


CuanceE or Surname (5" §. xi. 309, 437.)—Sir 
Joun Macrean is assured that the case of Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere is in all respects correctly stated 
by me, and that the information sought will be of 
practical value if authoritatively supplied. The 
pseudonym excepted, the words of the bequest are 
precisely as previously recorded : “On condition 
that he shall take under the royal licence the name 
and arms of Scroggins” ; and although a reference 
to the first fifty names in the peerage would almost 
seem to warrant the assumptien of Sir Jonny 
Macvean that Mr. De Vere could at his option 
either prefix or affix the adopted name of Scroggins, 
and that at pleasure he might place the arms of the 
said family in the first or second quarter, yet it is 
with the view of avoiding the optional, and of 
“retaining as prominently and unmistakably as 
may be possible the name of his ancestors,” that 
Mr. De Vere needs aid from those capable of giving 
accurate instructions. ZE. M. 


Jewish Puysiocnromy (5 §, iv. 248 ; v. 275.) 
—The following extract will furnish an additional 
note on this subject :— 

“There are also two very singular colonies of Jews at 
Cochin. The one set are quite white in complexion, and 
the other quite black. I was present at the service in a 
synagogue, and saw the richly decorated rolls of the 
books of Moses carried round in procession and kissed 
by the congregation, after the law had been read by the 
Rabbis from a central reading-desk.”— Modern India, by 
Prof. Monier Williams (Triibner, 1878), p. 146. 

Joun Cyprian Rust. 

The Vicarage, Soham. 


Heratpry (5 §. xi. 448, 478.)—The arms 
mentioned by Lap, viz., Azure, three leopards’ 
heads cabossed or, were used by a progenitor of 
mine above a century ago, but whether under the 
authority of the Heralds’ College or not I cannot 
say. His name was Cole. M. H. R. 


The arms inquired about by Lap are those of 
the borough of Shrewsbury. Wm. Hvuenes. 


“ UprramMarine”: “Azure”: “Lazo.” (5% 
S. xi. 104, 189, 214, 238.)—Mr. Picron appears 
to think that azrak, which is stated by Ogilvie to 
be the etymon of azure, is derived from lazuward. 
This is not the case. Lazuward, or rather laju- 
ward (the j to be pronounced as the French j in 
jamais, or our in azure), is a pure Persian word, 
and signifies lapis lazuli, the mineral. On the 
other hand, azrak, or, more properly, azraq, is a 
pure Arabic word, and is an adjective referring to 
the colour zurqa, which is variously defined by the 
lexicographers. The weight of authority is in 
favour of its being a greyish or greenish blue. It is 





only applicable to the eye. The feminine form of 
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azraq, Zargqa or Glaucopis, was the surname of a 
heroine who was greatly celebrated in ancient 
Arabian story. 

I think the balance of probability is in favour of 
azure being derived from léjuward, and not from 
azraq. I may add that no person who was ac- 
quainted with the languages of the East could 
imagine that these two words had any connexion 
with one another, as, curiously enough, each of 
them contains a letter which is peculiar to the 
language to which it belongs, and according to the 
rules of Oriental etymology it would be impossible 
to derive either from the other. 


W. F. Pripsavx. 
Sehore, Central India. 


“Viewy "=Crorcuety (5 §. ix. 418; x. 5, 
53, 58, 137, 177, 398; xi. 178, 437.)—In addition 
to the questions, Who first used this word, when 
was it introduced, and what does it mean? may 
not a fourth inquiry be made—Is it a desirable 
addition to our language? There has of late years 
been sich a strong and increasing habit of using 
new words, without any consideration whether they 
are useful or only mischievous, that it would be 
well before admitting any of them into dictionaries 
to inquire whether they are really useful, or only 
what may be called temporary slang. If viewy, as 
Mr. Hensurny says, means crotchety, in what 
respect is it better than the latter word? Crotchety 
is generally used and understood, and its derivation 
from crotchet, “a humour or whimsy,” at once 
explains its meaning ; whilst viewy, as apparently 
derived from view, i.¢. “visible, survey, intent,” &c., 
is unintelligible, if not misleading. The expression 
“The man’s views are crotchety” is easily under- 
stood ; but how should we understand “The man’s 
views are viewy”? The introduction of new words 
not required, and not self-explaining, but tending 
to mislead, is much to be regretted ; it is a literary 
disease of the period. Epwarp SoLty, 


Tae Asst Moretuer (5" §. xi. 408, 455.)—In 
his last days, after the fracture of his thigh which 
entirely disabled him bodily, Morellet published 
Mélanges de Littérature et de Philosophie au 
XVIII™ Sitecle (1818, 4 vols., 8vo.). “Ces Mé- 
langes,” says Larousse, “ne contiennent guére 
que des fragments déji publiés par |’auteur.” 
A posthumous work by Morellet was issued in 
1821, Mémoires sur la Seconde Moitié du 
XVIII™ Siéele (Lemontey, 2 vols., 8vo.). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Avurtnors or Quorations Waytep (5" 8. xi. 
303, 339, 359.)— 
“He who cannot reason,” &c. 


The Right Hon. William Drammond was the author 
of Academical Questions, privately prin‘ed in 1805; and 





at the conclusion of the preface he writes: “He who 
will not reason is a bigot; he who cannot is a fool; and 
he who does not is a slave.” But if he should have been 
the author of the passage, he would seem to have been 
improved upon by a more recent writer, since A. confirms 
8. M. in his belief that the last line should run “ He 
who dares not reason is a slave,” which is much more 
forcible. I believe that 2. M., is correct in supposing 
that another line belongs to the quotation, and I should 
be glad to see the missing word supplied to “ He who 
does not reason is a ....” P. 8. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiane Partis Quintzw Fasciculus Secundus (Codices 
Rawlinsoniani C.). Confecit Gulielmus D. Macray, A.M. 
(Oxonii, 1878.) 

Tuts handsome quarto volume contains a catalogue of 

the third division (C.) of the Rawlinson MSS. (the 

catalogue of the two previous ones, A., B., having been 
published in 1862), and an index to all three divisions of 
this valuable collection, which has found a safe resting- 
place among the treasures in the Bodleian. Catalogues 
are not usually esteemed agreeable reading, but really an 
account of miscellaneous MSS. does afford a large amount 
of interesting information, and a clue to otherwise un- 
known treasures. This Catalogue is fully descriptive, 
and therefore forms a sort of calendar of the contents of 
each MS. We notice also thet when a MS. has been 
printed this important fact is always mentioned. If 
this were done in all such catalogues much trouble would 
be saved to the consulter. We hold that good catalogues 
of manuscripts are more needed than catalogues of 
printed books; but the latter have so many more readers 
than the former that this view is not likely to be gene- 
rally held. A Universal Catalogue of MSS. was advo- 
cated at the International Conference of Librarians held 
in London in 1877, and whenever this much-needed 
work is underteken catalogues like that under review 
will be of much use as helps towards its compilation. 

The index, which occupies a large portion of the present 

volume, appears well-nigh perfect, and must have been 

a work of immense labour. It cannot contain less than 

30,000 entries (each entry consisting of several refer- 

ences), and, as might be expected from a collection that 

contains a rich variety of papers relating to family his- 
tory and biography, topography, naval matters, divinity, 
and all the charming trifies that come under the head of 
miscellaneous, it presents a most tempting bill of fare to 
its readers. The index does not refer merely to the 
treatises described in the Catalogue, but to the entire 
contents of the manuscripts. Every pedigree and notice 
of person or place of any importance is entered (except 
in the case of well-known printed documents), and it 
contains all the letters, &c., in the Thurloe Collection of 

State Papers and the miscellaneous Admiralty Papers of 

Samuel Pepys. The principal headings are in Latin, so 

that the United Kingdom appears severally as “ Anglia,” 

“ Hibernia,” and “ Scotia”; but the English language is 

thought to be good enough for the sub-headings. Of 

some men the references form quite a little biography, 
and the numerous letters from and to the various persons 
are all noted; thus, under “Cromwell ” we find a list of 
one hundred and sixty-two cross references to the names 
of his correspondents. This richness of information 
respecting the biography of both celebrated and little 
known men will probably be considered by many as the 
most valuable feature of this Catalogue. The work 
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reflects the greatest credit upon both Mr. Macray and 
the Clarendon Press, for the manner of its production 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Analytical Index to the Series of Records known as 
the Remembrancia, preserved among the Archives of the 
City of London, has been privately printed for the 
Corporation, under the superintendence of the Library 
Committee of Guildhall. The Remembrancia are a 
series of nine volumes, containing copies of the corre- 
spondence between the City and Ministers of State from 
1479 to 1664. The compilation was commenced by 
Thomas Norton, the first Remembrancer of the City, whose 
office was created on Feb. 6, 1570-1, and the collection 
was continued by succeeding Remembrancers. Norton 
was a remarkable man in his day, for he was one of the 
few poets and men of letters who have achieved dis- 
tinction at the Bar and in Parliament, but his fame was 
clouded in his later life by his pitiless bigotry towards 
the Catholics, which gained for him the nickname of 
Archicarnifex. He was doubly connected by marriage 
with Archbishop Cranmer, and his life has been recently 

blished in The Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, by 
Mr. Chester-Waters. It is to be tted that the 
writer of the biographical notes in the index had not 
read this life of Norton, for he confuses the Remem- 
brancer with his father. This Analytical Index is not 
altogether new, for when the Library Committee found 
that the second and eighth volumes of the Remembrancia 
were entirely un-indexed, they printed in 1869 an 
exhaustive index of these two volumes for the use of 
students, when they were induced, by the interesting and 
valuable nature of the documents which were brought to 
light, to recommend that similar indexes of the whole 
series should be compiled and printed. The contents of 
the index are distributed under more than a hundred 
different heads, and we are by no means certain that the 
simpler arrangement of chronological order, without 
regard to the subject matter, would not have been more 
useful to real students of history. We are glad, however, 
to notice that some oversights are corrected in the com- 
plete edition of the index; as, for example, few people 
would have recognized in the “ Letter from the King 
with respect to the case of Edmund Walter” a reference 
to the interesting story of the runaway marriage of 
Edmond Waller, the poet. There are so many records 
in the archives of the City which deserve to be published 
that we heartily congratulate the Library Committee on 
the readiness shown by the Common Council to act on 
their suggestions, and we hope, in the interests of his- 
torical literature, that this index will be followed by a 
long series of similar publicati 


Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. By Louise 
Creighton. (Rivingtons.) 

THE biographer will scarcely find in the whole range of 
lish history a more interesting subject than the great 

e of Marlborough. He is the only general on record 

of whom it can be truly said that he never raised a siege, 
never lost a battle, and never failed in a negotiation. This 
marvellous good fertune places him above the Duke of 
Wellington, who was obliged to raise the siege of Burgos, 
and above Napoleon, who left Acre untaken and lost the 
battles of Leipzig and Waterloo. John Churchill was 
the architect of his own greatness, and the son of a 
ruined Dorsetshire knight held for years the fate of 
Europe in his hands, and died the richest duke in the 
English peerage. The story of his successive steps to 
can scarcely be dull, if it be simply and naturally 

told ; and it may safely be predicted that this will be one 
of the most popular volumes of Mr. Creighton’s series of 
i jographies. The illustrations are the weakest 

part of this little book, for the maps at the end are 











positively confusing, and the portrait facing the title- 
page is a mere caricature of the handsomest guardsman 
in the Court of Charles II. The Duke of Marlborough’s 
career has a special interest for genealogists who believe 
in the doctrine of hereditary genius, for his mother was 
grand-niece of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
the striking resemblance between these two great men is 
attributed to their kindred blood. They both mainly 
owed their brilliant success in life to the advantages of - 
fine person, a noble presence, and a manner which. 
fascinated and awed all who came in contact with them. 
The same qualities were displayed in the next generation 
by the first William Pitt, whose mother sprung from 
the same blood ; and it can scarcely be maintained that 
such coincidences are mere accidents. 


Mixed Essays. By Matthew Arncid. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


Tue Essay on Democracy with which this volume opens 
is a revision of the preface to The Popular Education of 
France with Notices of that of Holland and Switzerland 
(1861). It was well to preserve this preface among 
the other essays collected here, and apart from the 
romewhat technical book it originaliy graced. The 
+ ae collection is essentially miscelianeous : Equality, 
rish Catholicism and British Liberalism, Middle 
Class Education (in the essay headed “Porro Unum 
est Necessarium”), are cognate subjects with Demo- 
cracy; but the admirable review (from The Nine- 
teenth Century) of Mr. Stopford Brooke's Primer of 
English Literature connects itself much less obviously 
with the essey ou Falkland which follows it, and with 
those enumerated above, than it does with the remaining 
three, dealing with M. Scherer’s views on Milton and 
Goethe, and with George Sand. Nevertheless we are 
haruly disposed to dispute with Mr. Arnold the connexion 
claimed for these essays in his preface in defiance of his 
own excellent title. The upshot is that these Mixed 
Essays are not so very mixed after all, because they all 
aim at contributing to the advancement of civilization. 
“ Expansion, duct, sci , beauty, manners,—here,” 
says Mr. Arnold, “ are the conditions of civilization, the 
claimants which man must satisfy before he can be 
humanized.” And certainly no one will dispute the title 
of any one of these essays to connexion at some point with 
so comprehensive a dogma: hence, as the dogma itself 
will hold together, it may in a sense be said to bind the 
essays in a sheaf. This is a little fanciful; but it is 
needless to claim unity for Mr. Arnold's essays, eve 

one of which has individual merit of a very high kind, 
and of more than one kind, far more than enough to 
justify its preservation. Of those in the present volume, 
all are profound, brilliant, and pre-eminently readable. 


The Longevity of Man. With a Letter to Prof. Owen, 
C.B., F.R.8., on Exceptional Longevity, its Limits and 
Frequency. By William J, Thoms, F.S.A. (F. Norgave.) 

Exceptional Longevity: its Limits and Frequency. By 
William J. Thoms, F.S.A. (Same publisher.) 

Our old editor, who sticks to his colours on the subject 

of the duration of human life, bas been stimul by 

the attacks of the critics,— 


** Who make the giants first, and then they kill them,” 


and accuse him of denying that anybody ever lived to be 
a huadred,—to put out a new issue of his book. The 
only novelty—and an interesting feature that novelty is 
—is the letter to Prof. Owen, copies of which may be 
had separately. In this letter Mr. Thoms claims for his 
Longevity of Man, published in 1872, that it was really 
the first attempt to submit the question of Exceptional 
Longevity to Logic of Facts, and that the views he 
then put forward have been entirely confirmed by the 
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many cases examined by him during the seven years 
which have since elapsed. 


“ Restoration” in East Anglia. No.1. (Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 9, Buckingham 
Street, Strand.) 

Ir is a capital idea of the Society for the Protection of 

Ancient Buildings (whose annua! meeting will take place 

at Willis’s Rooms on the 28th inst., at 2.30 p.a.) to collect 

and print accounts of the present condition of ancient 
buildings which have been or are in danger of being 
injured by “restoration.” The little pamphlet named 
above does this for the buildings in and round Norwich, 
and for a few other of the more important churches of 
East Anglia. The tone of the work is excellent, and the 
result is a record of permanent historical interest, which 
we advise all who care for the subject to procure without 
delay. There are a few slips, as on p. 7, where the south 
aisle of Wymondham Church is said to be “ decorated,” 
whereas it was really built in the sixteenth century, «after 
the suppression of the Abbey. Few English cathedrals 
have of late been so badly used as that of Norwich, 
and we find here some very proper remarks on the 
sad ignorance which has been displayed in its treatment. 


Tae Oxrorp Mertine or tur Liprary AssocraTion. 
—A companion volume to the Report of the Conference 
of Librarians, noticed in our columns in June last, will 
shortly be published, in the shape of a full Report of the 
first annual meeting of the Library Association. The 
book is edited by the secretaries, Mr. H. R. Tedder and 
Mr. E. C. Thomas, and will have an exhaustive index. 
It contains the five-and-twenty papers and reports from 
committees presented to the meeting, together with “he 
various discussions thereon, and much interesting ap- 
pendix matter which is entirely new. Many of the 
questions discussed are naturally of a technical and 
special nature, but the readers of “N. & Q.” will be 
interested in the subjects of “ The Libraries of Oxford, 
and the Uses of College Libraries’; ‘‘ Foundation and 
Progress of the Radcliffe Library"; ‘‘ Our Cathedral 
Libraries, their History, Contents, and Uses”; “ Old 
Parochial Libraries of England and Wales”; and “ Notes 
on Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns of 
England and Wales.” 


Tus second International Literary Congress has held 
its sittings in London, in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, under the presidency of M. Edmond About, Count 
de Lesseps, M. Torres Caicedo, Minister for San Salvador 
to the French Republic, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, and 
others. The debates, which turned almost entirely on 
some of the principal questions connected with transla- 
tion and adaptation, were often very animated. The 
representation of Great Britain in the discussions was 
remarkably slender, owing probably to the circumstance 
that the French | was almost univereally used by 
members, whatever their nationality. There was but 
little display of brilliant oratory, such as Victor Hugo 
and Jules Simon made last yeur at the Paris meeting, 
though M. About, M. Frédéric Thomas, and M. Torres 
Caicedo spoke in the London Congress with no less pun- 
gency than eloquence. 

Rev. Canon Brapor.—As “Sylvanus Urban” has 
ceased to record such facts, it may be well for “‘ N. & Q.” 
te chronicle the death of one undoubted centenarian, the 
Rev. Frederick Beadon, Rector of North Stoneham, 
Hants, and Canon of Wells, who passed away on Tuesday, 
June 10, aged 101 years and six months. A son of the 
late Right Rev. Riehard Beadon, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, he was born in London in December, 1777, and 
took his degree at Trinity College, Oxford, in the last year 
of the last century. In 1811 he was appointed Vicar of 





Tetley, and in the same year succeeded his father in the 
Rectory of North Stoneham, which he had held for sixty. 
eight years. He was ordained in 1801, and as at that 
time he must have been twenty-three years of age in 
order to meet the Canonical requirements, the proof of 
his having attained at least his hundredth year appears 
to be placed beyond a doubt. 


Mr. H. Noss Hompurers.—The death of so hard. 
working and zealous an antiquary as Mr. H. Noe 
Humphreys ought not to be passed over sub silentio in 
“N.& Q.” He passed away at an age not far short of 
seventy last week, at his house in Westbourne Square, 
Hyde Park. He wasa native of Birmingham, and was 
born in 1810, and was educated at King Edward's School 
in that town. He first became widely known by two 
large and exhaustive works on questions in natural history, 
namely on the tansformations of British moths and of 
British butterflies. Latterly, however, his studies took 
a more purely archzological direction, as shown by the 
following list of books published by him when his 
judgment and taste were mature: /i/ustrations to the 


* 
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Chronicles of Froissart; The Coins and Coinage of 4 


England ; The Coin Collector's Manual; The Coinage 
of the British Empire; Ancient Coins and Medals; 
/tlustrations of the Parables of our Lord ; Stories by an 
A: cheologist, kc. But his chief works, and those by 
which his name will be best remembered hereafter, are 
The Art of Iilumination, and his elaborate and learned 
History of the Art of Writing from the Hieroglyphic 
Period down to that of the Introduction of Alphabets. 


Messrs. W. Sarcaett, Perron & Co. have been ee 
pointed by the Council of the Folk-Lore Society pu 
lishers of The Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, by 
William Henderson. 





Patices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. T. E.—“ Thrum” is given by Webster as, “1. One 
of the ends of weavers’ threads; a tuft. * Tapestries all 
golden fringed and curled with thrums behind.’—Chap- 
man, 2. Any coarse yarn. 3. ( Bot.) One of the thread 
like internal bushy parts of a flower; astamen. 4, A 
shove out of place; a small displacement of fault along 
a seam, met with in mining.” 

Bretiornec. Cott. Owens.—Certainly. A proof will 
be sent, in order not only to ensure correctness in the 
titles, but also to enable you to add where the Bibles now 
are. 

“Epwarp Capen, SHaAksPEARIAN ComMENTATOR,” && 
—Our contributor has sent no name and address. 

J. 8. (Sheffield).—Please send name and address. 

R. Drmoxrp.—See ante, p. 457. 

Fama.—Thanks for the suggestion ; it shall be acted 
on. 

Erratum.—P. 467, l. 14 from bottom, for “ Mevenot” 
read Thevenot. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’” —Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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